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With 9 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 
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With flustrations. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. [Nov. 9. 
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THE LOBBIES AND THE OLD BAILEY. 


“ Forty Years at the Bar.” By J. H. Balfour Browne 
Jenkins. 
“Forty Years at the Criminal Bar.”” By Edmund D.Purcell. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. net. 
HE very varied practice of the Bar is shown in 
these two books. Though both the writers 
have been conspicuous men for forty years, in their 
very different manner, it would be safe to say that 
they have never met professionally. Probably each of 
them would sneer at the other’s practice. Mr. Balfour 
Browne certainly would, for he sneers at everything. 
Neither of them has anything but the slightest 


_ acquaintance with the great centre of the judicial 


system—the Law Courts in the Strand—though Mr. 
Balfour Browne has often enough appeared before the 
Railway and Cafial Commission, which is, however, 
hardly a law court. Mr. Balfour Browne knows very 
little of juries. His forte has been persuading Parlia- 
mentary Bill Committees to pass Railway Bills and 
Gas and Water Bills, and what he does not know of 
this kind of work is probably not worth knowing. His 
clients were great companies and corporations, with 
plenty of money to pay big fees, and Mr. Balfour 
Browne for many of these forty years has been one 
of the most fortunate recipients of lucrative Parlia- 
mentary briefs. Mr. Purcell is an Old Bailey barrister 
pure and simple, meaning by that—merely. When one 
thinks of Mr. Purcell, the barrister in ‘‘ Trial by Jury ”’ 
inevitably presents himself. Mr. Purcell’s book is an 
illustration from life of: ‘‘ All thieves who could my 
fees afford, Relied on my orations, And many a burglar 
I’ve restored, To his friends and his relations’’. This 
to Mr. Purcell is literal truth; but the clients are poor 
and the fees not large; and others who have also been 
champion defenders of criminals have not refused a 
Metropolitan Police Magistracy at £1,500 a year. 
Mr. Purcell has thoroughly enjoyed his work; he is 
proud of his skill in saving from prison many who 
deserved it; but he is quite untroubled, and free from 
Those who will raise the 
question of the ethics of advocacy may find plenty of 


| material in Mr. Purcell’s book. Many, no doubt, 


would prefer Mr. Balfour Browne’s sphere of advocacy 
on the moral view; but Mr. Balfour Browne shows 
frankly enough that Parliamentary Committees are 
bamboozled by essentially the same kind of arts as 
Old Bailey juries. Neither of these advocates under- 
rates the intelligence of the committees or the jury-box : 
all they back themselves for is the ability to circum- 
vent both. The chief difference between the advocates 


_ seems to be that the Old Bailey advocate requires a 


lighter, more natural adroitness, and plausibility, and 
cleverness; the other succeeds by competency in pre- 
senting very complex combinations of facts, and giving 
them the twist he wants, to men who are really 
bewildered by them. He takes advantage of their 
mental incompetency for dealing with difficult facts; 
the Old Bailey advocate takes advantage of 
emotional weaknesses, prejudices, and sympathies and 
antipathies. 

Both these books give very interesting accounts of 
the tribunals before whom their writers have practised, 
and the style of advocacy prevalent in each. Very 


' much less is known about the arena where Mr. 


Balfour Browne was so conspicuous than about the 
Old Bailey. Everybody knows the tradition of the Old 
Bailey ; but it has been reserved for Mr. Balfour Browne 


| to show that the Parliamentary Bar does not fall far 


behind, if at all, that of the Old Bailey. Moreover, 
the tradition of the Old Bailey has passed away, while 
that of the Parliamentary Bar still flourishes. Mr. 
Purcell himself is a very good representative of the 
present Old Bailey Bar, and he is quiet, restrained, 
polite, and suave, and the very last thing he would 
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think of would be bullying or insulting either witnesses 
or his fellow counsel. But Mr. Balfour Browne gives 
very numerous examples of bad manners at the Parlia- 
mentary Bar which would be severely dealt with at the 
Bar mess of the Old Bailey. Mr. Balfour Browne gives 
one instance amongst many. He is a severe censor of 
manners, and a witness had annoyed him by taking the 
unwarrantable liberty of putting a lead pencil behind his 
(the witness’s) ear. Mr. Balfour Browne’s first address 
to the witness was : ‘‘ Take that pencil from behind your 
ear, sir; I can’t cross-examine a moulting porcupine! ”’ 
That, we believe, would be quite impossible now at the 
Old Bailey. There is a good deal of rough ‘‘ chipping ”’ 
and chaff, largely turning on physical peculiarities and 
oddities, at the Parliamentary Bar; and perhaps much 
of it may not appear so bad in its native air as it does 
in cold print in a book. It may be that many 
things which are disagreeable in Mr. Balfour Browne’s 
book are due to the acquired manners of the Parlia- 
mentary Bar. The personalities show a quite startling 
want of good taste and delicate feeling. If Mr. Balfour 
Browne has by chance any genial and good-natured 


remark to make of a contemporary, it is immediately | 


balanced by sentences which seem designed for 
destroying the good impression. The praise is 
grudging, the dispraise is lavish. He induces a feeling 
of being in a menagerie of grotesque animals with the 
most curious manners. He has, no doubt, a talent 
for caricature and ridicule, and he has been led 
away by it. A colleague of his is presented 
with the remark that he had something of the 


appearance of a pig; and it is almost insult added | 


to injury when he handsomely appends the remark, 
though he wasn’t at all a pig’’. 


We have wondered why so much bitterness and 
carping and censoriousness have got into the book. 


We have given one explanation in the manners of the | 


Parliamentary Bar; but perhaps there may be others. 
Mr. Balfour Browne speaks of an uncle of his, a pro- 
fessor of botany, Balfour Browne, known as ‘‘ woody 
fibre ’’’ to Edinburgh students, whom Dr. John Brown 
described as ‘‘a terrier always yelping at the heels of 
the Almighty ’”’. 
There is still a third possible explanation. Lord 
Alverstone wrote a book of Recollections, going over 
some of the ground Mr. Balfour Browne has covered 
far more completely. It was so dull and meaningless 
that Mr. Balfour Browne may have determined to be 
brighter, at any cost. And we may note that of Lord 
Alverstone himself Mr. Balfour Browne gives a dis- 
paraging sketch, which shows more boldness than 
sketches of Lord Alverstone have usually shown. 
During the forty years covered by Mr. Balfour 
Browne’s reminiscences the inquiries by Parliamentary 
Committees into Private Bills have not changed much. 
The tribunal is still very unsatisfactory, attempts at 
reform not having been successful; but, though Mr. 
Balfour Browne criticises it with unquestioned know- 
ledge, he is not an ardent reformer. He reveals most 
of the mysteries as to chairmen, members, promoters, 
opposers, and counsel, and to those who care for the 
subject his pages are full of information geological, 
scientific, mechanical, and administrative, which is 
certainly interesting to the initiated. Mr. Purcell’s 
serious pages are not so difficult, and it is quite easy 
to follow the vast improvement in the criminal law and 
its administration which has occurred during his forty 
years at the Bar. The change in manners has taken 
place; but, above all, the spirit of the criminal law and 
its procedure has most beneficially changed. Mr. 
Purcell rejoices that the old régime of callousness, care- 
lessness, and merciless severity has passed away. One 
can scarcely credit his account of the Old Bailey and 


the Sessions Courts, with their incompetent or callous | 


judges, and the monstrous punishments they inflicted. 
Some of the scandal was due to theories of crime which 
no longer prevail, some of it to the bad system of 
appointments by the Corporation of the City. The 


The whole tone of | 
these personal allusions is unusual where a member of | 
a learned profession has occasion to speak of his rivals. | 


Is it the terrier spirit transmitted? | 


improvement has come from legislation with new views 
of crime and criminals, especially as to the young and 
first offenders. The Court of Criminal Appeal has 
been the greatest improvement, perhaps, on the 
merely administrative side of the criminal law. One 
is shocked at the uncontrolled carelessness, ignorance, 
and ferocity of magistrates, and even of some High 
Court judgés, which prevailed before the institution of 
the Court of Criminal Appeal. The criminal law was 
then administered im darkness and corruption, and jt 
has been brought to the light of day. Crime has 
largely decreased, though there are still many and very 
remarkable criminals, as Mr. Purcell’s memories of 
some of them show. It is still another point of com. 
parison between two books so dissimilar in their topies 
that at the present time the tribunals before which 
their writers practised are at their lowest ebb. The 
| Parliamentary Bar has disappeared ‘‘ for the duration 
of the war’’. The Criminal Bar was disappearing 
gradually before the war; it was a regularly decaying 
industry. We cannot pray for its revival. The Parlia. 
mentary gold mine will some day be reopened, and we 
hope its future leaders will write books about it, though 
kinder than Mr. Balfour Browne’s. 


AUSTRIA INFELIX. 


“The Last Days of the Archduke Rudolph.” Edited by 
Hamil Grant. Grant Richards. 10s. 6d. net. 


HE author of this memoir is clearly someone who 
knows a good deal about Austrian politics and 
| society; and farther than that it is hardly necessary to 
| look. We have not scrutinised the secret archives of 
| the Austrian Royal Family, and we therefore have 
| no means of judging of the merits of this book as a 
| reconstruction of the mysterious crime at Meyerling in 
| 1889. According to the author of this book, that 
| crime was a political crime, and must be laid at the door 
| of the German military party, which even then was 
| steadily working towards the catastrophe of 1914. 
Such an explanation is likely to be quite easily received 
at the present time, and as a workable hypothesis there 
is nothing historically improbable in the sequence of 
| events here set forth. Our anonymous author exposes 
| his case for the prosecution of the Hohenzollerns with 
_ all the skill one demands of Gaboriau or M. Le Blane. 
| Indeed, his story seems too much like good dramatic 
| fiction to be cold fact. 

Quite apart from the question whether this volume 
| contains or does not contain the whole truth as to the 
tragedy of Meyerling, we have here an undoubtedly 
significant witness to the very substantial character of 
an Empire which is too often written of and spoken ol 
| as though it no longer counted in the European 
system. It has become quite a fashionable pastime to 
cut up the dead body of Austria as an easy solution 
of all our problems after the war. Austria is commonly 
regarded as a kind of medieval political fiction, whose 
existence has for a generation hung upon the present 
Emperor’s invincible longevity. This idea of Austria 
has been encouraged by the ill-success of her armies 
in the present war. Austria, it seems, cannot success 
fully take the field unless she be stiffened and upheld 
by the Prussian. It seems to be the chief business of 
the Austrian armies to supply prisoners for the over- 
by-Christmas prophet. The Austrian soldier has, in 
turn, been beaten by the Serbians, the Russians, and 
the Italians. So far as the present war is concerned, 
Austria has had to consent to the political, strategic, 
and economic leadership of the Power which humbled 
her armies at Sadowa. 

All this is true enough, but we seriously doubt 
whether it implies the obliteration of Austria as 4 
European Power. Austria has a way of being 
invariably beaten in war and of turning out to be little 
the worse for it in the end. It is extremely doubtful 
whether the political results for Austria of the great 
war of 1914 will be quite so final a chapter 


| in her history as some like to imagine. Austria 
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will hardly come out of the war unshorn. Italy, 
Serbia, and Russia will see to that. But we 
seriously doubt whether the end of the war will also 
be the end of Austria and of the Habsburgs, as quite 
a number of people have supposed. This present book 
reminds us that Austria has had a long life, and that 
Austria and Germany, far from being identical and 
inseparable, have an entirely different origin and have 
often had an entirely different outlook and policy. 
It is not at all certain that Austria, though she 
may lose more land, will in other ways suffer so 
much as Germany from a victory of the Allies. The 
victory of the Allies will be a victory over Germany. 
It is the prestige of the Prussian which is going to 
suffer most rudely. An Allied victory will be a blow at 
Prussian prestige and at the Prussian ideals in which 
Austria has for a generation acquiesced, but it will not 
necessarily be the end of Austria herself. It is true 
that for the purposes of the war Austria and Germany 
are one. The Allies can make no distinction, and 
Austria will have to dree the Prussian weird. She 
has subscribed the Potsdam articles of faith and must 
abide the consequences. But it must not be forgotten 
that Austria existed before modern Germany was 
thought of, and that the ideas by which the whole 
Prussian system stands or falls are, so far as Austria 
is concerned, only a new varnish upon an ancient wood. 
Prussian Kultur is the life’s blood of Prussia, but it 
is only a recent error of the Austrians—an error which 
Austria might even yet outlive. 

It is the chief merit of the book with which we are 
dealing that it very distinctly reminds us that Austria 
has a life and history independent of, and considerably 
older than, the modern Empire of Germany. The 
great war of 1914 may quite likely have for one of its 
consequences the undoing of Prussian victories which 
made Austria a servile partner in diplomacy and war 
of her efficient and ruthless neighbour. Austria has 
not always been the tail of the Central European 
dachshund, and it would clearly have been the policy 
of Rudolph, had he lived, to make his country as 
independent as possible of Germany. He was regarded 
as one of the chief obstacles to the policy of Kaiser 
Wilhelm, and the ‘‘ deep damnation of his taking off ’’, 
howsoever it was effected, was an event which was 
received in Berlin with a scarcely concealed satisfac- 
tion. His removal meant that Austria would follow at 
the heels of Germany so long as Germany continued 
to be justified by success. 

We may reasonably ask whether the political 
independence of Austria would be less imperilled by 
an Allied than by a German victory. Would it be 
more degrading for Austria to make hard terms with 
the victorious Allies than to find herself incalculably 
pledged to Germany for her military salvation, and 
bound to take all her political and social orders from 
Berlin? Only when Germany is defeated can we see 
any future for the policy of the prince who was 
assassinated at Meyerling. The defeat of Germany 
will be for Austria the end of the modern Prussian 
system, which she has obviously failed to practise 
successfully ; but we need not assume, because Austria 
has been less successful in the war than Prussia, 
that she is necessarily in greater peril. Old Austria 
has less stake in the war than new Germany. It is 
Germany and the German system which the Allies are 
determined to get thoroughly subdued; it is of the 
Hohenzollern, rather than of the Habsburg, we are 
thinking. No one would care to prophesy what will be 
the status and power of the European nations in ten or 
twenty years from now, but one might hazard a guess 
that Austria, who has survived so many disasters, and 
has so long an ancestry, will still hold a place at the 
Council table, after yielding to Italy, Serbia, and 
Roumania their rights—perhaps a more dignified and 
honourable place than she has held since she consented 
to lackey the parvenu empire of the Prussians. 


‘* SOMETHING THAT NEVER HAPPENS.” 


“ Reveries over Childhood and Youth.” By William 
Butler Yeats. Macmillan. 6s. net. 
HE charm of an absolute sincerity is in this book. 
It is well entitled “* Reveries’’. That is just 
what it is. Not autobiography nor life-story, but a 
kind of talking-to-himself of a man wistfully, dreamily 
looking back upon things. Mr. Yeats has the gift of 
intimate self-revelation. His book is an apologia, not 
to the public, but to himself for his life as he has lived 
it. And looking back he seems full of self-surprise, 
to be continually wondering. 

Of Irish deseent, with a dash of Cornish in it, he is 
Celtic to the core, and like the true Celt has the past 
always at his elbow. His father was a pre-Raphaelite 
painter and his mother came of seafaring folk. Art 
and the sea have been the two dominant influences in 
his development. And his personality, as he reveals 
it to us in these reveries, is a rare and multi-coloured 
thing. Sensitive, highiy-strung, enthusiastic, with a 
temperament delicately attuned to catch the underlying 
mysticism in life, he was predestined to be the apostle 
of lost causes. With no natural gaiety or fund of 
animal spirits he has had, through pain, to find his way 
to happiness. ‘‘ Indeed ’’, he writes, ‘‘ I remember 
little of childhood but its pain. I have grown happier 
with every year of life as though gradually conquering 
something in myself, for certainly my miseries were 
not made by others, but were a part of my own mind ’”’. 

A seeker after something in the world that is there 
in no satisfying measure—if at all—his book is the 
utterance of a soul malade, of ‘‘a soul permanently 
ill at ease’’, as Walter Pater wrote of Pascal. ‘* It 
is”’, he writes, ‘‘so many years before one can 
believe enough in what one feels even to know what 
the feeling is’’. He describes his own youthful efforts 
in literature and his endeavour to make his style 
simple, sincere and natural. Yet when he re-reads 
those early poems which gave him so much trouble he 
finds, he confesses, little but romantic convention, un- 
conscious drama. He tells how his ideal of a national 
literature for Ireland freed from provincialism by an 
exacting criticism, an European pose, came into being. 
He had noticed that Irish Catholics, among whom had 
been born so many political martyrs, had not the good 
taste, the household courtesy and decency of the Pro- 
testant Ireland he had known, and yet Protestant 
Ireland had begun to think of nothing but getting on. 
‘* I thought we might bring the two halves together.” 
He writes charmingly of the people who touched his 
life—his father, grandfather, school friends, Edward 
O’Leary and Edward Dowden, and he traces his own 
development through romanticism and his experiments 
in science, in painting, in politics, and in spiritualism. 

But the result of the retrospect is despondent. He 
finds himself ** sorrowful and disturbed’’. ‘“‘ It is not 
that I have accomplished too few of my plans, for I 
am not ambitious; but when I think of all the books 
I have read, and of the wise words I have heard 
spoken, and of the anxiety I have given to parents 
and grandparents, and of the hopes that I have had, 
all life weighed in the scale of my own life seems to 
me a preparation for something that never happens.”’ 

But something has happened. Mr. Yeats has writ- 
ten this book. 


A SKILFUL FINANCIER. 

“Chapters from My Official Life.” By Sir C. Rivers 
Wilson. Edited by Everilda MacAlister. With 
Portraits. Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 

IR RIVERS WILSON, who died last February, 
when he had nearly reached eighty-six, was a 
most useful and effective public servant. Finance, the 
main business of his life, is not interesting in its 
details to the general public, and there is too much 
here of the long conflict in Egypt with the wily and 
hopelessly extravagant Ismail. We cannot fail to 
see, however, how much the tact, firmness and charm 
of Sir Rivers contributed here, as in other difficulties, 
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to a solution of the trouble. He had exercised excel- 
lent powers of judgment; he had a ‘‘ Treasury con- 
science ’’, which never allowed him to use his oppor- 
tunities to enrich himself; and he was not so sub- 


| 
i 
| 


merged in finance as to be indifferent to art or the | 


other pleasures of the cultivated man. 


His reminiscences, though he was not accustomed | 


to dictating and never had the opportunity to revise 


them, are never slipshod, and, in view of what his | 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


retentive memory preserved, we wish that he had been © ( 
| with inferior assistance from his guests, struggling 


able, as he intended, to write something more of his 
later days and friendships. We doubt if it was judi- 
cious to add the long official letter to Sir Stafford 
Northcote on Egyptian affairs, for this is now ancient 
history which is well known. 

The book, as it stands, offers some excellent stories 
and traits of character. We find Gordon, later a 
friend, abusing and misjudging Sir Rivers in a frigid 
letter, and Sir Rivers explaining to Lord Salisbury 
the merits of Gordon and the best way to use them. 
He mentions the surprise with which the Oriental 


official received Gordon’s reluctance to take a princely | 


salary. Familiar with French from early days, Sir 
Rivers was a persona grata in Paris. He saw much 
of Lesseps and of that successful correspondent 
Blowitz. ‘The latter, who was not a miracle of bodily 
grace, showed with pride a photograph of Sarah Bern- 
hardt which bore the words, ‘‘ Au plus fin d’esprit, la 
plus fine de corps’’. The great actress had a reputa- 
tion both for such neat brevities and for slimness. 
Indeed, it is not so long since we saw her described 
by an enthusiastic hand as ‘‘ nothing but joints and 
genius ”’. 

Disraeli and Gladstone both appear in these pages, 
and both are represented as rousing officials to ex- 
cited language. 
appealed to the Deity in Heaven when he saw the 
fopperies of the young Disraeli’s attire, and another 
official, after a two hours’ interview with Gladstone on 
public revenue, exclaimed in a stream of perspiration, 
‘*Oh, my soul and body!’’ The system of fraud 


A public servant of the old school 


which rose out of insurance and Government Annuities | 


is sufficiently exposed by the author, whose investiga- 
tions are only one instance of his effective activities 
as a public servant. The National Debt Office re- 
ceived, as the result of litigation, a sum of between 
£60,000 and £70,000. 

If the story of Ismail is somewhat lengthy, it is 
not devoid of humorous touches. He had a witty way 
of scoring off his dependents when they had enriched 
themselves. So had his uncle Said, who, when yacht- 
ing on the Thames, was asked to try diving bells. 

** * Diving bells !—what do I want with diving bells? 
Tell him to go to the devil!’ But as the servant was 
leaving he called him back, saying, ‘ Stop—I will have 
a diving bell; it may be useful to fish up those horses 


of my friend, which always have to be thrown over- | 


board in the Bay of Biscay!’ ”’ 


Said had a pretty shrewd idea why twenty horses | 


were reduced to ten when they arrived in Egypt. We 
cannot, however, be severe in viewing Oriental ideas 
of finance. Sir Rivers says significantly that our own 
public economy in earlier days was ‘‘ more genuine 
than at present’’. If officials had as much tact and 
resolution as Sir Rivers, more might be done. He 
records the general dismay when, at the close of a 
long Mansion House affair of turtle and toasts, Sir 
Robert Morier rose to expound his views upon com- 
mercial treaties! In America Sir Rivers had to con- 
tend against a railway magnate, but even that keen 
judge of personal deficiencies, the American journalist, 
had to praise his winning face, his manner of subdued 
bonhomie, and his style of dress. His large sym- 
pathies are clear from this book. At Balliol he got 


profit from lectures, learning from Lake to appreciate | 


Gibbon, and moved also in the riding set. 
became a great amateur of bull-dogs, who appear, 


Later he | 


among other pleasing qualities, to have developed a | 


habit of leaping into hansom-cabs. 
In the Garrick Club Sir Rivers was a familiar 
figure, and had been a member for about sixty years. 


We wish that he had said something about the hab 
tués he mentions, not only actors, but also painters 
like Millais and Stanfield, and men of letters like 
Trollope. Johnny Toole was “ the life and soul of the 
supper-table on Saturday nights ’’. Even in the days 


' of his sad decline, we may add, he had not lost his 


wit. Once, sitting, a shadow of himself, under the 
picture which showed him in the full flush of radian; 
manhood, he seemed to hear and see nothing; bu 
Joseph Knight, at the other end of the room, was, 


to entertain a Parisian in his own language. As the 
party passed out, there came a whisper from the 
shrunken figure huddled in the chair, ‘‘ Ici on parle 
Francais’’. Regarding the historic quarrel about 
Yates between Dickens and Thackeray, too much has, 
perhaps, already been said. Sir Rivers supports 
Yates and expresses the view that ‘‘ very hard measur 
was dealt him’’. We doubt that verdict. Yates was 
a highly successful pioneer of personal journalism, 
That kind of stuff, however popular, militates agains: 
the amenities of club life. If a man cannot speak the 
thing he will without having ‘‘ copy ’’’ and money mad 
out of it by a friend or neighbour, society is in a bad 
way. It is not so much that your bon mot is stolen; it 
is generally spoilt, and your little fit of petulance, when 
it gets into solid print, inevitably appears to be a 
deliberate opinion. One of the most lenient and ac 
complished judges of human nature that ever walked 
the world said of Yates: ‘‘ He was a good fellow, but 
the fact is that he had a moral and social colour-blind- 
ness’’. Those who knew Yates applauded the justice 
of this description. It seems sometimes to be for- 
gotten nowadays that intimacy has its rights as wel 
as its privileges. It is possible to be amusing with 
out being unkind, and to be interesting without being 
indiscreet, as this book shows. Many volumes of 
reminiscences appear without an index, which, indeed, 
they do not deserve. We are glad to see one here, 
for Sir Rivers rises above triviality. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


“Experiences of a Woman Doctor in Serbia.’ By 
Dr. Caroline Matthews. Mills & Boon. 5s. net. 

R. Caroline Matthews gives excellent advice when 

she tells the unattached feminine world not to 

follow in her footsteps and penetrate quite alone, a free 

lance, into a far country—unless prepared to suffer in 

silence, and fully accustomed to fight a lonely fight. 

There are other good reasons: to wit—two heads 
are wiser than one; and where hot-headed youth, wom 
by privations and strung up to concert pitch of ex 
citement, may deem valour the better part of discre- 
tion, a counsel of perfection will choose a wiser course, 
avoiding trouble. 

Dr. Matthews is gifted with an eager, facile pen, 
and one is carried through the opening chapters of her 
book—‘‘ Experiences of a Woman Doctor in Serbia” 
—on wings of expectancy. We like her best when she 
is walking in the clouds, and feel the fascination of her 
mystic and descriptive touch. In vivid phrases, full 
of suggestion, she brings poor bloodstained, war-worn 
Serbia very clearly before the eyes—Serbia, with her 
cornfields and her mountains, her great courageous 
heart, and the lack of civilisation that lets her leave 
the sow to wander unheeded over the burial-ground, 
and the peasant to live familiarly with a myriad loath- 
some pests. 

All that one felt when in communion with the marble 
figures of Ivan Mestrovic is brought back to mind. 
The rugged, primitive passion, the poetry and the 
tragedy, deep and unutterable, of a country and 4 
people stripped of all that was theirs—all except love 
of their country, and a courage too great ever to be 
subdued. 

A pleasing sense of humour carried Dr. Matthews 


| through many a trial and vexation, and a feeling for 
_ the picturesque and the dramatic helped her to endur¢ 


—whilst sometimes, we suggest, it led her astray. 
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One cannot but uphold the single-minded purpose 
and devotion that kept her standing by her wounded 
when the enemy had overrun the country and all else 
had fled. ‘‘ Loneliness is as we make it ’’ she writes, 
and one can well understand that a generous nature, 
so truly responsive to human environment, and with 
so much to give, felt the pangs less often than some 
might have done. Nevertheless, there are times when 
the bravest heart must quail, and, after reading of her 
adventures in the hands of the enemy, one is very 


ready to rejoice with Dr. Matthews when, believing | 


herself to be the only Englishwoman left in Serbia, 
she unexpectedly falls in with friends and compatriots. 

But her story must be read in the book. It will 
surely find a wide and appreciative public. 


MISSIONARIES AND THE BATTLEFIELDS 
OF TRADE. 
“Trade, Politics and Christianity in Afriea aud the 
East.” By A.J. Macdonald. With an Introduction 
by Sir Harry Johnston. Longmans. 6s. net. 


HIS book won the Maitland Prize at Cambridge 

last year. It is an essay on a very difficult and 

useful thesis: ‘‘ Problems raised by the contact of the 
West with Africa and the East, and the part that 
Christianity can play in their solution’. Mr. 
Macdonald has read with judgment a library of 
evidence, drawing his subject-matter from so many 
sources, official and unofficial, that some ten years of 
study govern his argument and conclusions. He is 
not one of those writers whose memories are like 
gramophone records; he has convictions of his own, 
and they are expressed with modesty, because the 
careful play of his thought around well-sifted facts 


keeps the writer constantly face to face with the perils — 


of inter-racial problems. 

In one respect Mr. Macdonald fails to do justice to 
the presentment of his thesis; he shows an excessive 
liking for blunt, brief sentences, as if variety in prose 
could be banished without ill-effect from historical 
statement and political discussion. But a good 


narrative style is rare among historians, and the rather | 


tiresome bluntness of Mr. Macdonald comes mainly 
from the care with which he alembicates his many 
prolix authorities. In the first chapter he refutes the 
idealistic belief that commerce, always and inevitably, 
is a friend to goodwill and peace. Some people adore 
this Victorian fallacy, and decline to see that the inborn 
belligerency of man finds all the strife that it desires 
in commercial enterprise and adventure. It fights as 
eagerly for markets as it used to fight for tribal 
hatreds, and brings nations into continuous rivalry 
with one another. 
Macdonald holds the same opinion, that, since the close 
of the Counter-Revolution, trade has displaced land 
as the main cause of war. Yet the causes of war 
come from one source only—from human nature: it is 
merely the aims or the objects of war that a reason- 
able person should seek in external circumstances. To 
say that war is caused by trade is to contend that trade 
creates the fighting spirit in mankind. As well argue 
that the strife of football was invented and is kept in 
vogue by the goal-posts. More nonsense is written 
about the causes of war than about any other political 
subject. 

In early Christian times, as during the Middle Ages, 
the main object—not the cause—of war was the posses- 
sion of land. There was no congested population to 


stimulate this land-hunger, which passed at times from | 


kings and nobles to the common people. When 
England fought to possess France her population was 


tiny, and many endemic diseases preyed upon it all the © 


year round. She was able to fight for an unreasoned 


desire because her Government, in times of emergency, 
was able to impose a cent.-per-cent. ad valorem duty 
on the export of wool. The wool trade was England’s 
monopoly, and the foreign wars of the Edwards and 
of the Henrys were financed mainly by the proceeds © 


Sir John Seeley teaches, and Mr. | 


of wool taxes. In later times, and, above all, in 
eighteenth century, a desire to extend trade cause 
rival nations to compete also for the conquest of yg 
lands, and behind this twofold strife there was x 
pressure from a surplus population. Then ft 
industrial revolution began, and the fighting spirit ¢ 
the most virile peoples became ever more and moy 
| impassioned over commercial enterprise. ‘‘ Extra 
_ territoriality’’ appeared in China; a scramble fy 
| Africa kept statesmen busy and anxious; grave laboy 
_ agitation bred phases of civil war, and the expansiq 
_ of trade brought incessant dangers into the relations ¢ 
| states and of continents. But it was Germany wh 
carried to its last consequences the logic of all thi 
commercial strife. She united herseif for economi 
purposes by fighting three aggressive wars unde 
_ Bismarck, and then joined a policy of unscrupuloy 
trade to long preparations for renewed aggression by 
_ force of arms. We see in German acts, magnified ; 
| thousandfold, all the evils that Mr. Macdonald studig 
| in the trade relationships of other countries. 


| He notes with cool precision the clash of rivg eae 

| selfishness in the various labour problems in South incisio 

| Africa, and he considers with care the liquor questi = 

_in Africa and in India, passing always from local ani ..,,,. 

_ business aspects to the wider issues of Imperial ethics JM wr or 

_ Other phases of Indian politics are passed in review—}——, 

| and China also is shown amid the gradual reaction rue \ 

_ produced by European commerce. For in China, as in 

| India, there are movements towards democracy, 

| started by the white man’s trading occupation, an 

| who can say what the Far East will be to the West in 

acentury or two? Mr. Macdonald treats also of othe 
problems, and among them “the pressing problem off coveri 

_ sexual commerce, older than any other in the histon—§, “Hi 

| of races, but far more terrible in modern times becaus _ 
of the many points of contact established betweaft 

_ black and brown and white by the swift communic 

_ tions of modern trade ’’’. And behind every one of the = 

_ problems is the insistent action of a portentous increas BY / 

| in the population of the world. Commercial contests 

_ are certain to grow more intense as ever more ané 
more people depend for their daily bread on exports 
and imports, and everyone has learnt from neutrak & Miss 

_ during the present war that trade aims and needs ar S 
apt to take precedence over ethical considerations. an 

What is the most inspiring check on all the evils ani 

on all the lesser difficulties that circulate through the 
world with commercial greed and strife? As individua A 
traders and trading companies crush one another io 

, the press of competition, and as workmen everywhere f antt 
seem determined to shun arbitration in order to pli | 
and plan strikes, no publicist can at present suppost MM jai 
that the fighting spirit in nations, when their trading J ! tha 
relations come into serious conflict, will differ from] — 

| the fighting spirit in their individual citizens. So the 
useful and necessary thing is an influence which ought 
to work a change both among industrial contests in the 
home affairs of nations and among the dangers that aut 
arise among black and brown peoples from the imf 
portation of Western methods and commercial customs. fh tan. 
Mr. Macdonald, like Sir Harry Johnston, welcomes By; 
this influence in a Christianity freed from the dogmatic 
fervour of sectarian rivalry. He is sure that the world 
as it is to-day needs the quiet teaching of Christian 
pity, and the daily practice of Christian justice be- 
tween man and man. He says: ‘“ This teaching & § ,2 
the Cross must be kept always before the governments § ST 
of the West, urging them to the prohibition of trade 

_ which brings ruin to the ruins of the backward peoples, 

| supplying them with evidence gained by men long- 

| dwelt among the native races, urging them to a better 

_ control when the natives themselves have produced the By; 
means of their own weakness. It must be offered to ¢ 

_ the trader and administrator, showing them that no He 

_ true happiness and success are to be gained at the 

_ expense of the body or soul of any son of man, whether 

_ black or brown or yellow. It must be revealed to the 

| native peoples themselves in order to show them the § “' 


true way to democracy, and the vision of a universal 
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Then CLODD’S EAGERLY AWAITED VOLUME OF 
MEMORIES 


THE SECOND EDITION OF WHICH IS SELLING 
RAPIDLY. 


published at 10s. Gd. net, a beautifully produced demy 8vo 
yolume, illustrated by Autographed Portraits, and containing 
personal Recollections and Letters from such Well-known Men 
yd Women as T. H. Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Edward Fitz- 
Gerald, George Meredith, George Gissing, W. Holman-Hunt, 
Andrew Lang, Samuel Butler, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mary Kingsley, 
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“A notable treasury of remembrance.''—Morning Post. 
“4 MINE OF REMINISCENCE. ”—Globe. 
arS undef “singular.y attractive . .. admirable . . . clear and living pictures of great- 
scrupul mained, high-souled men. , . a volume to linger over... an illuminating 
pu egister of friendship.” —Dasly Telegraph, 
On by | NOTABLE AND ARRESTING VOLUME BY THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


agnified 
Id studies 


A Woman and the War 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Inthis eloquent and outspoken volume Lady Warwick deals with the 
gital social problems of the day. Her criticism, always candid and 
incisive, does not stop short of those in high places, but without 
preference or prevarication, courageously faces facts, ng while Pot od 


of  rivg 
in Sout 


son us the pressing need of social r 
local an growing evils of the day. 
arrest . . . Chapters of exalted feeling... . Lady Warwick plunges into 
lal ethics MM war problems as they affect Kings, democracies, women, and children.” 


—Daily Express. 


MOST PRECIOUS THINGS IN ALL THE LITERATURE OF 
Teaction tHE WAR.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

ina, as j 

meas, Lm the Line of Battle 

rion, and SOLDIERS’ STORIES OF THE WAR. 

West is Edited by WALTER WOOD. 


» of other A series of vivid records, taken down at first hand from the 
mouths of Soldiers who have fought in the Great War, and 
oblem a covering every side of the conflict during the last eighteen months. 
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April’s Lonely Soldier 
other in By S. P. B. MAIS, 
rywhert f author of ‘‘A Public School in War Time,” &c. Crown 8vo. 

to plot 6s. net. 

“ April is easily the most adorable girl in recent fiction. . . . Let other critics 
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trading I that have love and no more have given her my elderly and respectable heart.”’ 
—New Witness. 
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S in the By THOMAS COBB, 
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Edited by E. CAPPS, Ph.D.; T. E. PAGE, Litt.D. ; 
and W. H. D. R' USE, Litt.D. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Texts with English Translations 
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best in Greek and Latin Literature from the time of Homer 
to the f-il of Constantinople. 
NEW VOLUMES. NOW READY. 
Each Fcap. 8vo. Cloth S/-net. Leather G/6 net. 
DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. 
Thornley’s Translation, revised by J. M. Edmonds; and 
PARTHENIUS. Trans. by S. Gaselee. 
DIO CASSIUS: ROMAN HISTORY. 
Trans. by E. Cary. Vol. IV. 
GALEN: ON THE NATURAL FACULTIES. 


Trans. by A. J. Brock. 


THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


Trans. by W. R. Paton. 5 Vols. Vol. I. 


PLUTARCH : PARALLEL LIVES. 
Trans. by B. Perrin. Vol. IV. 


PROCOPIUS: HISTORY OF THE WARS. 


Trans. by H. B. Dewing. Vol. II. 


THEOPHRASTUS: ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS. 


Trans. by Sir Arthur Hort, Bart. 2 Vols. 
Descriptive Prospectus on application. 


THE SONG x: PLOW. 


Being the English Chronicle. 
A POEM. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Also a limited edition of 100 copies printed on British Hand- 
made paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece by A. S. 
HARTRICK, numbered and signed by the author. 15/-net. 


A SHEAF : Essays. 


By John Galsworthy. Cr. 8vo, Sf- net. 
Distinctive Fiction. 
Gilbert Parker. 
THE WORLD for SALE. 


“A masterly picture.... The story has a stamp of outstanding 
originality.” —The Field. 


Eden Phillpotts. 
THE GREEN ALLEYS. 


“* Out of the hop-fields and country types of Kent he has framed a comedy 
that is as artistically satisfying as any of his Dartmoor novels.” 


Sarah Grand. 


THE WINGED VICTORY. 


“Worthy to be mentioned along with the great names of Thackeray and 
M sh 


Aith 


Rene Benjamin. 
GASPARD, The Poilu. 


A soldier story by ‘ The Kipling of France,"" Probably the finest picture 
of the French infantryman that has yet been penned, 


New War Books. 


THE GERMAN ROAD TO THE EAST. 


By Evans Lewin. Demy 8vo, 7/6 net. 
“ Probably the most comprehensive account that has yet been published 
in England of German ambitions towards the East. . . . Not only a history 


but a warning.""— Dasly Telegraph. 
By John Masefield, 


GALLIPOLI. Cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 


** as splendid a memorial to the Empire's heroism as any sculptor or 
painter could achieve. . . . A masterpiece.""—Daily Telegraph. 


SOLDIERS’ TALES SERIES. 
A new Volume is now ready. 3/6 net. 


IN GERMAN HANDS. py c. Hennebois. 


A terrible indictment of the brutal methods of the Germans in dealing 
with their wounded prisoners. 


2nd Impression. Cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
UNCENSORED LETTERS FROM THE DARDANELLES 


Letters from a French Surgeon to his English wife. 
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brotherhood of man. 
end will be achieved, not so well by evangelistic propa- 
ganda as by the foundation of an educational system 
which shall reach down to all the roots of the hoary 
national life of great peoples who were civilised while 
the white naces were still nomads on the plains or 
warring tribes in the forests of Central Asia and 
Central Europe.’’ 

From first to last Mr. Macdonald seeks after truth 
in such a temperate manner that his book will be read 
with pleasure even by those who will differ from some 
of his views. Is he sure that the spread of 
undogmatic Christianity in India and in China will 
have a peaceful effect when its number of converts 
becomes large enough to cause serious alarm among 
the devotees of other religions? As statesmanship is 
foresight, this question has its place in_ political 
discussion. And another thing to be remembered 
always is the fact that every nation must be considered 
aS an organism with millions of stomachs, because a 
hungry stomach makes the heart covetous and the 
brain cunning. Hence gentle teaching of every sort 


needs to be safeguarded by a satisfying degree of | 


general prosperity. Rule the stomachs of mankind 


In this last case especially the | The various pests of the animal world do not appear to be s 


and peaceful appeals to the human heart and brain | 


will grow their harvests. 
concerns the population that each country can support 
without irritating the stomach and alarming the home 
by means of too much economic strife. The seeds of 
strife multiply in every excess of ambitious population. 
Germany could not have been aggressive if her popula- 
tion had been no larger than that of France; and all 
the widespread evils of trade circulate from the exces- 
sive competition from which the industrialised world 
suffers. Darwin regretted bitterly the rapid rate at 
which man tends to increase, giving reasons. Then 
he added: ‘‘ Since we see in many parts of the world 
enormous areas of the most fertile kind, capable of 
supporting numerous happy homes, but peopled only 
by a few wandering savages, it might be argued that 
the struggle for existence had not been sufficiently 
severe to force man upwards to his highest standard ”’. 
How is mankind to fix upon the beneficent mean 
separating too much competition from too little? 


LATEST BOOKS. 


“* Maxims and Reflections.”” Translated from the Persian by 8. Khuda 
Bukhsh. Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 
In these days most of the reflections on human life which 


occur to the aspiring teacher or moralist have been made before. 
Paradox, point, conciseness—these are essential if one is to 
gain a hearing as a writer of maxims. The collection here 
offered is often sensible, but seldom striking enough to fix the 
wayward attention of the modern reader. The writer draws 
from both the East and the West, but he seems to find no solid 
comfort anywhere. The saying, ‘“‘ Be not eager for anything in 
life, for there is nothing certain here except death ”’ is not com- 
mendable. We read a crowd of maxims which seem only 
enlargements of well-known sayings. Occasionally we come 
upon something interesting, as the statement that “‘ The Eastern 
mind has never developed critical power to any serious extent ”’, 
while the West is strong in that way; but for the most part 
the book reminds us of the observations of Sir Arthur Helps and 
his like, guides who have no hold on the present generation. 
Of the fleeting joys of life, the fickleness of fate and the poison 
of envy it is easy to write, since so many sages have written 
thereon already. This book has too melancholy a tone to be 
inspiring, and the author speaks of ‘‘ broken health and more 
than an ordinary mortal’s share of suffering ” as “ all the dower 
that heaven has been pleased to bestow upon me”. He even 
goes so far as to say that he has “ contributed to the happiness 
of none”. That is, indeed, pessimism. 

“From the Heart of the Veld.”” By Madeline Alston. Lane. 3s. 6d. 

net. 

Here is a book refreshing alike in its cultivation and its com- 
mon sense. The author is not one of the women who find 
nothing to do in the lonely life of the veld. She enjoys all the 
household duties of a home, as well as children and books, and 
is evidently a most competent hand, though she goes into the 
philosophy of things. We get many interesting sidelights on 
African life, the Boer, and the Kafir. The last-named is not 
regarded as a good companion for English children, nor does his 
cleanliness reach the standard demanded by the sensible cook. 


The main problem of all | 


prevalent as we thought. Puff-adders, which approximate jy 
colour to the footpath, are abundant, yet we learn that in ho 
weather children indulge in bare feet. The simple life of th 
veld makes no appeal to the restless woman who always wants 
to be amused, but this book shows that there is much to be done 
which is well worth doing, if one takes it in the right spirit, 
And the rare holidays are keenly enjoyed. No person of regi 
education ought to complain about loneliness or belong to the 
class of parasites. The author clearly has learnt to be airdpxy, 
and that sort of wise person makes, when companionship js 


possible, the best of companions. 


‘*Les Vautours.’’ Par H. Seton Merriman. Nelson. 1s. 

The well-known white covers of the Nelson firm have included 
much excellent French in an agreeable form, and, further, 
several notable English books in French translations. “‘ The 
Vultures ’’ of H. Seton Merriman is now available in a French 
dress. A tale of Poland and political intrigue, it has a current 
interest, and, like the rest of the author’s stories, it glorifies 
the type of Englishman who is strong and silent or so brief in 
speech as to be almost incoherent. It may thus be taken a 
fairly representative of the English temperament, and, apart 
from this, it is a well-told story. 
Experiences on Three Fronts.’’ 

Allen and Unwin. 6s. net. 

The author, we gather, speaks French and German perfectly, 
and so had a great advantage over the bulk of British nurses, 
Her Introduction shows that she is fluent and rhetorical, and 


By Sister Martin-Nicholson, 


| we think that with more restraint and fewer words she would 


have made a more effective narrative. Still, her experiences 
are striking, a bit of resolute and useful life. In Brussels she 


| got news of our forces, without exciting the suspicions of spies, 


from a shopman who sold tape and ribbons. One day he was 
caught and shot. She might have fared ill, too, without the 
aid of her own courage and a good command of the German 
language. This experience ended with a removal to Copen- 
hagen, and the author was very soon on her way to Russia, 
where she arrived without any furs to keep out the cold. She 
found that the Russian soldier never wears socks, but binds long 
strips of linen round his feet and ankles. The miseries of travel 
from Petrograd to Warsaw are vividly described. The author 
was called home shortly to find that she had lost every penny 
of her income, but aided by influence she got across to France 
to nurse cases of typhoid, and later to a clearing station near 
the firing line. Illness brought her back home, but not before 
she had proved her worth. Her tribute to the humour, courage 
and tenderness of the British soldier is the best part of her book, 


** Echoes of Flanders.”” By Charles L. Warr. Simpkin. 5s. net. 

A good book should have a good title. What definite meaning 
can be given to the words “ Echoes of Flanders”? Twelve 
stories from the British front cannot be described as echoes, 
and the shred of Belgium saved by the Allied battle-lines cannot 
be regarded as Flanders. But we hope that an ill-chosen title 
will not keep the book from the purchasing public. Boys will 
consume the stories with delight, and other readers will be 
drawn into close fellowship with the British Army. Here and 
there a want of literary discipline shows itself in over-long 
descriptions or in after-thoughts which do not spring inevitably 
from the character of the narration. For example, the last 
paragraph in the vivid tale of “‘ Otto the Sniper” is a sudden 
homily thrown at us. To know what to leave out is always a 
painful thing in the final cutting of a short story. Mr. Warr 
knows how to give an easy and a natural movement to the 
expressive brevity of many clearly seen events; hence the 
occasional use of too many words comes as a surprise. His 
understanding of Scotch and Irish Tommies is a joy to be remem- 
bered, so free is it from the caricature of superficial humour and 
observation. We note, too, a dramatic sympathy that puts 
life into character sketches. The sixth story—it is called 


| * The Sausage ’—has an excellent Brigadier, with some other 


good officers; and no reader should forget “*Tom Thumb” 
and the terrible end of his adventures. 


By Col. Meadows Taylor. H. Milford. 


The Confessions of a Thug. 
1s. 3d. net. 

This little volume, which appears in the handy form of “ The 
World’s Classics”, is one of those striking books of the last 
century which well deserve an extended life to-day. The Thug 
has long ceased to exist in India, but, while he continued his 
series of assassinations as a religious duty, he was a formidable 
foe, and Meadows Taylor knew all about him. The narrative is, 
perhaps, a little formal here and there from a modern point of 
view; on the other hand, it keeps a level of style which is not 
common to-day, and the adventures of Ameer Ali, the hero and 
villain of Thuggee, are something like a complete handbook to 
the subject. A “ Glossary of Vernacular Words” at the end is 
much to the point. Writers on Oriental matters often forget 
how little the average English reader knows of foreign words. 
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tow EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


oximate jp Mr, Forrest Reid’s Fine New ‘Story. 

hat in hot 

life of th |The Spring Song. 

oboe By FORREST REID, Author of ‘* The Bracknels,"’ &c. 6s. 
ne 

ght spit [From Sail to Steam. 

‘on of rellf’ NAVAL RECOLLECTIONS, 1878-1905. By Admiral 

ng to thf ¢.C, PENROSE FITZGERALD. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


e abrdpxns, 
ionship if The Reminiscences of Lord 
O’Brien, 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF IRELAND. Edited by his daughter, 
e included the Hon. GEORGINA O’BRIEN. P vol. With portrait. 
» further, 8s. 6d. net. 


a + The Horning Post.— “Well worth reading and thinking over. This book is full of 
a French etertaining stories.’’ 


acurnt {Chapters from My Official Life. 


t glorifisf py SIR CHARLES RIVERS WILSON, G.C.M.G., C.B. 

o brief inf gdited by E. MAcCALISTER. With portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 
taken a Observer.—'' A wealth of anecdote and portraiture." 

nd, apart 


e Soul and its Story. 


By NORMAN PEARSON, Author of ‘‘ Some Problems of 


Nicholson, 
Existence,’’ &c. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


perfectly, 

nurses, real Man. 

rical, and By Professor F. WOOD JONES, M.B., D.Sc. With 81 
she would illustrations and diagrams. 8s. 6d. net. ae | 


‘Periences all Mall Gazette.—"' An extremely interesting study of what may be called 
issels she 's arboreal apprenticeship to the life which he enjoys to-day."’ 


| of spies, Migrations of Fish. 


he w: 
hout th {| By ALEXANDER MEEK, M.Sc., Professor of Biology 
German Armstrong College, University of Durham, and Director of 
C! the Dove Marine Laboratory, Cullercoats. With 12 plates and 
; ea 128 illustrations, diagrams and maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


ld. Sh (The Days of Alkibiades. 


inds long J By C. E. ROBINSON, B.A., Assistant Master at Winchester 
of travel College. With a foreword by Professor C. W. OMAN. 
e author With illustrations from the author's sketches. 5s net. 
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EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43, Maddox Street, W. 
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book, 

TJ, M. DENT & SONS, Ltd. 

meaning 
Twelve 

echoes, | Flying Men and their Machines. 

S cannot By CLARENCE WINCHESTER. With 40 Portraits 

sen title and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

oys will Outlook.—'* Mr. Winchester makes everything about the aeroplane so 
will be clear that his book will - a new inte est to aviation so far as, the 

bases general public is concerned . . . distinctly illuminating and useful.” 

evitably §| in German Philosophy. 

the last By Prof.G. SANTAYANA. Sq. demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
sudden Uniform with the same Author's ‘‘ Winds of Doctrine.’’ 

lways a _ Westminster Gazette.—'* Written with a brilliancy, subtlety, and 

’ lively humour that we have learnt to look for in Professor Santayana’s 

r. Warr Philosophical writings." 

; to the 

nee bn A NEW VOLUME IN THE 

18 

remem. CHANNELS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.” 

our and 

English Biography. 

| called By Prof. WALDO H. DUNN. Largecr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

e other New Statesman.—" Professor Dunn gives an exhaustive account of 

humb ” English biographical work from the earliest ages . . . one of the best 


the series.” 


Sons of Canada: 


Short Studies of Characteristic Canadians. 
he last By AUGUSTUS BRIDLE. Small demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


© Thug Impressionistic studies of a few of the men in various walks of _ 
ued his whose lives have made Canadaa land of bg works and romantic history. 


nidable 
itive is, Maxims and Reflections. 


int of 
+" a Translated from the Persian by S. KHUDA BUKHSH. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Ready next week. 


ro a These maxims and reflections are the records of ineradicable thoughts 
00k to and the fruit of many years’ silent study and quiet meditation. 


end is 
forget 24, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
rds. 


If you cannot go to the Front, 
Read 


ECHOES 
F LANDERS 


~ WARR, 
Author of “The Unseen Host.” 
5s. net. By post, 5s. 4d. 


“These stories of the Great War make the great 


tragedy to passclear and vivid beforethe reader's eye. 


Theauthor’s purpose has been to make real to those at 
home the endurance and the heroism of our soldiers, 
and in this he has perfectly succeeded. We need 
books such as this to keep us awake to the horrors 
of these days. For there is a danger of becoming 
acclimatised even to the brutalities of war.” 

—The Scotsman. 


New Fiction for your Library 


CLEEK’S GREATEST 


RIDDLES 
By T. W. ape ig Author of “ The 
Riddle of the Night,” 6s. 
“ Cleek, the great Cleek. Cleek of the Forty 
Faces’ has been for some time as a novelist's 
detective one of the heads of his profession.” 


—Times. 


THE IVORY SNUFF BOX 
By ARNOLD FREDERICKS. 6s. 
“* A model story of its particular type.”-—Globe. 


“ A well-built story is always welcome.” 
—Sunday Times. 


AT 1.30. a Mystery Detective Story. 
Unusual. Original. Different. 
By ISABEL OSTRANDER. 6s. 
“ This story will enthral the reader, as it goes 
with a swing from start to finish.’ 


—Lady’s Pictorial. 


MIDNIGHT AT MEARS 


HOUSE 
A Detective Story. By HARRISON 
JEWELL HOLT. Author of “The 
Calendered Isles.” 6s. 
“ This very excellent story.”—Sunday Times. 
“ The excitement of the story begins with the 
first chapter.” —Everyman. 


THE CALL OF THE SOUL 
A Welsh Romance By MARION PRYS3- 


WILLIAMS. 6s. 
THE RED STAIN 
By ACHMED ABDULLAH. 6s. 


A thrilling story of mystery and crime, which 
starts at Washington and ends in India. 


To be had from all Booksellers. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 
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A SELECTION FROM 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


New and Forthcoming Publications. 


By FREDERICK KUNZ, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. 
Profusely illustrated in colour and double tone. 25s. net. 
A wonderful book on finger rings in all ages and in all climes by the world’s 
most famous gem expert. SSverything about rings in one volume. 


SHAKESPEARE AND PRECIOUS STONES 


By FREDBRICK KUNZ, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. 
Pour illustrations. Square 8vo. 68, net. 

Treating of all the known references to precious stones in Shakespeare’s works, 
with comments as to the origin of his material, the knowledge of the poet con- 
cerning precious stones, and references as to where the precious stones of his 
time came from. Instructive, because of its treatment of the precious stones 
subject as well as because of their relation to Shakespeare. 


CLOTHING FOR WOMEN: 


ITS SELECTION, DE3IGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
By Lavga I. BALpr. 
Being the First Volume in Lippincott’s Home Manuals. 
Edited by Benjamin R. Andrews, Ph.D. 
Seven coloured plates. 262 illustrations in the tect. 88. 6d. net. 

This work deals exhaustively with the selection, design, and construction 
of women’s clothing. The difficult problems of ony of colour and design 
have been fully treated. It is a book for the College short course, the high school, 
and the home library. The numerous illustrations are particularly good and of 
great practical value. 


PRACTICAL BOOK OF EARLY AMERICAN 


ARTS AND CRAFTS: 


By DoNALDSON EBBRLEIN and ABBOT MOCLURE. 
Authors of “ The Practical Book of Period Furniture.” 
Profusely illustrated. Coloured frontispiece. 25s. net. 
A thoroughly practical book for collectors, artists, craftsmen, archsologists, 
libraries, museums, and the general reader. The volume is the result of great 
and a wide knowledge of the subject. 


PRACTICAL BOOK OF ARCHITECTURE 


By C. MATLACK PRICE. 
Profusely illustrated. 258. net. 
Not only a book for the man or woman who wishes to build a home (and for 
whom it is more than any work previously published), but a book which 
tells the general reader what he needs to know about architecture—about the 
buildings he sees in Europe or America, public as well as private. 


PARKS 


THEIR DESIGN, EQ JIPMENT AND USE. 
By GuorGe BURNAP, 
Official Landscape Architect, Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Washington, D.C. 
Profusely illustrated. Frontispiece in colour. 258. net. 
The only exhaustive book on the subject and by the foremost authority on the 

subject. Contains many new hints from the finest European examples of Park 
work as well as American. 


BETTY AT FORT BLIZZARD 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL, 
Author of “‘ The Diary of a Beauty,” etc. 
Four illustrations in colour and decorations by Edmund Frederick. 68. net. 
A sequel to “‘ Betty’s Virginia Christmas,” and presented in as beautiful a 
gift book style. The scene is laid at a north-western army post; modern in 
colour and suggestion. The plot is a straightaway army love story, realistic 
and yet as light as Betty’s laugh. 


WITH SAM HOUSTON IN TEXAS 


By EDWIN L. SABIN, 
Author of “‘ Gold Seekers of *49,”’ “‘ Buffalo Bill,” etc. 
Seven full-page Portraits and Maps, also coloured Frontispiece. Cloth. 
Crown 8vo. 58. net. 


BLACKBEARD’S ISLAND 


THE ADVENTURES OF THREE BOY SCOUTS IN THE 
SEA ISLANDS. 
By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND, 


Author of “The Boy Scouts of Birch-Bark Island,” “‘ The Boy Scouts of 
Snow-Shoe Lodge,” etc. 


With 4 full-page Plates and coloured Frontispiece. Cloth. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


AESOP’S FABLES. 


Illustrated by F. Opper. too illustrations, 8 in colour. 68. net. 
F. Opper, the creator of Happy Hooligan, Gaston, &c., has chosen the famous 
fables to make a companion volume to his well-known “‘ Mother Goose.” 


MOTHER COOSE 


New Etition, 8 pictures in colour. 68. net. 


250 wlustrations by F. Opper. 
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TIGER-WOLVES 
By FRANK HAMEL (Author of “The 
Dauphines of France,” etc.). 5s. net. Benjam 


“A South African novel in which the author's real interest lies in Kaffir supe, Id nd ff 
stition, tales of wer-animals, the work of devilish secret societies and the eyj esides 
eye."'—The Times. J 

* A pleasant love-tale, in which the conditions of life on the South Africa Mwar. 
veld are well depicted. There is a dark background of native superstitions, wig re 
a suggestion of the uncanny... . . Justice steps in and the novel ends as th ompa ; 
reader would wish.""—The Athenaum. Roberts 

In his story of South African life, Mr. Hamel has, in the unfolding of; 
mystery, turned the three me&inings of the name to such good account that ther /thouSan 
is a due element of surprise in the final clearing away of the doubts and sy» C 7 
picions which have gone far towards the wrecking of a number of lives.’’— Thy D.C.L.; 
Scotsman. rashnes 

“To the lover of books of adventure it can scarcely fail to appeal, for the ai. 
ventures are what is called breathless. To the more serious reader of novels~ calculat 
as of things which hold up a mirror to life as it is—I conceive that it will appe iti 
also, since itis a group«* of living characters. Finally, Mr. Hamel—judgej apac 
by such tests as I can put—has an intimate first-hand acquaintance with Englig brain 4 
life in South Africa. . . . Tiger-Wolves is a remarkable work, and is wel pitihe 
worth reading, both as a story and otherwise.’’—A. E. WaITE in The Occuk hing oO 
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Review. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
RUE DE BABYLONE. 


Adapted from the French by JOHN N. 
RAPHAEL (Percival of ‘‘ The Referee ”). 


5s. net. 


“A quite readable tale of crime and its discovery. ... 
study which merits attention." —The Times. 

‘The mystery is the murder of a lady in her own flat... . how the truthis 
ultimately brought to light the reader must learn from Mr. Raphael’s page, 


the whole thingis: 


which will fascinate him. . . . Westudy how they manage these things in Franc, ‘ 
and we fee! the comfortable assurance that we have the guidance of one wh 
knows.” —The Globe. 
“The ‘mystery’ is well-sustained from start to finish, so that the book takes 
rank among those that one cannot leave until the last chapter is reached.”—Th 
Referee. 
SiR,- 
THE CORRECT THING} 
has late 
By A. GOWANS WHYTE (Author of “A Fwho ne 
Comedy of Ambition,” ‘‘The Templeton Tm: Biestruc: 
“eé 
dition,” “‘ Yellow Sands”). 5s. net. express 
“There is plenty of good reading and no lack of expectant excitement by th to him 
way, for Mr. Whyte is not afraid to think originally, and his thought has fibre." . 
The Times, 
success 
THE ROMANCE OF A 
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RAPHAEL: 


A Study of the Portraits of Vittoria Colonna. 


By A. E. RAVINA. 

Fully Illustrated. 5s. net. extirpa 
THEBRITISH MUSEUM)*.” 
LIBRARY We ar 

By GERTRUDE BURFORD RAWLINGS. 
5s. net. [Ready shortly. Pct ty. 

DAILY MUSINGS FOR. 
THE BEREAVED: [i 
Being Words of Comfort for those in Sorrow. fwere u 
Leather, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 4 the 
mperiz 

BOOKS ON THE GREAT ee il 
we war 


WAR. 


An Annotated Bibliography of Literature issued 
during the European Conflict. 
By F. W. T. LANGE. 
Preface by R. A. PEDDIE. 
Vol. IV. 7/6 net. [Ready immediately. 


Vols. I., II. and IIT. 2/6 net each. Vols. I., II. and ITI. bound 
together with General Index, 7/6 net. 

The Fourth Volume contains the titles of as many works # 
Vols. I., Il. and III. together, namely, some 1,500. ‘‘ Books of 
the Great War’’ cannot be rivalled asa book of reference | 
time-saver to booksellers, librarians, and students in their dealings 
with War Literature. 


GRAFTON & CO., 
COPTIC HOUSE, 8 COPTIC STREET, LONDON, WG 
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~~ All ff his head he said: ‘‘ The fellow is beneath my 

Pe jotice’’» An Irish friend of Keane’s said: ‘‘ Why 


youldn’t you thrash him? Tragedy is your strong 
boint, and we’d be seeing you in the rale thing ’’. 
| Face-saving secrecy may be an admirable thing for 
he individual whose face needs saving; but is it so 
‘““The [ood for the country? A filed memorandum of Sir 
et. Benjamin’s opinion might have saved it two hundred 
Kaffirsup,, fifty millions and twenty-five thousand lives, 
and the eviMiesides loss of prestige incurred by the second Boer 
uth Africalwar. Possibly a little exact knowledge of Germany’s 
cnde xc ’Mcomparative strength and a little attention to Lord 
Roberts might have saved millions of lives and many 


folding of 
t that thes thousand millions of treasure; but, as Emile Boutmy, 
ves MED.C.L., of Oxford, says of our Governments: ‘‘ The 


| for the aj qrashness and want of foresight which prevent it from 
of novels-Mcalculating its forces cause it to overestimate its 
bem apacities ’’. It is people who have something on the 
ith Engi Mprain, and those who have a brain to put that some- 
The Occuithing on, which Governments least desire to consult. 

A perusal of Lord Roberts’s ‘‘ Facts and Fallacies ’’, 
‘HE of the literary production to which it was a reply, and 

a study of the actions of both authors furnishes a 
JE, reason for such consultation, and many even of his 
opponents may think that Gladstone, in the case 


N. alluded to, showed at least some common sense. 

e”) Yours truly, 
F. T. WarBuRTON. 

le thing is: 
one VISCOUNT GREY’S SPEECH. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REview. 
Chelsea, 
ed.”—The November 1916. 


Sir,—Viscount Grey’s late speech has rightly been 
received with approval from Lord Bryce, though he 
has lately advised us not to hate our deadly enemies, 
of who never cease from telling us that they purpose our 
a Tra Bdestruction. Professor Gilbert Murray has also 
expressed feelings of relief and encouragement given 
ent by the Mito him by the speech. Doubtless it deserves the 
Time, Bencomium. The best of it was that it was a great and 
~ successful effort of oratory, and that the peroration was 
{ A worthy of Edmund Burke. The British public would, 
however, have been more pleased and satisfied if Lord 
Grey had gone a little deeper and more into detail as 
to how Prussian militarism, which has obsessed and 
infected every corner of the German Empire, and which 
should therefore be termed German militarism, is to be 
extirpated. The speaker might aptly have used 
JM the words of Mark Antony over Czsar’s corpse: 


“T tell you that which you yourselves do know ’’. 


We are all aware that the Kaiser and his war party 
have forced upon the world this awful war, for which 


onna. 


NGS. 
yrtly, 


OR 


they have designedly and deliberately prepared for the 
last twenty-five years at least. The Kaiser himself has 
openly acknowledged that his Chief of the Staff, von 
Moltke, had devoted his life to preparations for it. We 

all know that Lord Grey did everything humanly pos- 

sible to uphold the peace, and that his noble efforts 

rrow. Bwere utterly frustrated by the non possumus attitude 
t. of the German Chancellor, behind whom lurked his 
AT Imperial master, ready to make his spring and fix his 
aws into the throat of France and Russia. But what 

we want to know, and have a right to know, in return 

for the enormous sacrifices we are making, and are 

issued @™P2red cheerfully to continue to make, is, in the first 
place, whether the Kaiser and his dynasty are to be 
allowed to remain as a reigning family, and whether 

there is to be any treating as to terms of peace with 

him or not. Mr. Joseph McCabe, who probably knows 
jately.@"e Kaiser and Germany as well as anyone living, 
boundg”ites in his book—‘‘ The Kaiser: His Personality 
nd Career ’’—‘‘ The first and most important 

orks \deduction]—indeed, the only one I care to express 
ooks oaMere-—is that if the Kaiser is suffered to remain on 
se be he throne of Germany (even a Germany without 
Lorraine, Posen, and East Prussia), he will 
fxpend all his remaining vitality on a stupendous, 

subtle, and utterly unscrupulous effort to secure 


, WGHrevenge’’. This feeling is, I am confident, shared by — 


he Office’ 
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the vast majority of people in the British Empire and 
by all our Allies, who will not, I feel sure, make the 
great mistake of Napoleon, which he regretted so 
bitterly at St. Helena—viz.: that he had not 
exterminated the Hohenzollerns after he had crushed 
Prussia at the battle of Jena in 1806. These Hohen- 
zollerns have been the originators, fosterers, and 
perpetrators of all the wars that have taken place in 
Europe for the last half-century, and the results of the 
coming victory over Germany will be as Dead Sea fruit 
if the Kaiser is allowed to continue in power. Again, 
it would cheer our hearts to know that the German 
fleet is to be surrendered or destroyed, that the army is 
to be reduced, as Napoleon reduced it after Jena, to 
40,000 nen or thereabouts, and that Germany will be 
garrisoned by the Allied troops till the war indemnity 
she will be forced to pay in return for all the loss and 
misery, the death and destruction, of which she is 
guilty is paid to the last farthing. Such are, as Mr. 
Stuart Jones writes to the ‘‘ Times ’’, the pronounce- 
ments ‘‘ for which we are waiting and for which we 
would gladly sacrifice all the perorations not only of 
Viscount Grey, but also of M. Briand, Mr. Asquith, 
and Mr. Lloyd George ”’. 

Germany has, “‘ like a huge octopus, been insidiously 
stretching out her tentacles over the world, and 
especially over the British Empire, for years and years. 
At length she thought the time had come to slay and 
swallow her victim. She has failed; but so long as her 
centre, like that of the octopus, remains uncrushed, so 
long will she repeat her attempts to renew her crimes.”’ 

We want to know from the lips of authority that no 
terms of peace will be made that will leave Germany 
with a vestige of power for renewed mischief. 

Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED E. TURNER. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE AND FADDISM. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REvIEW. 
28 October 1916. 

Srr,—I have never in my life written a letter to 
any paper but a local one on local subjects. The letter 
signed ‘‘T. Kyle Dawson ”’, in your issue of 21 October, 
makes me wish to break my record. I hold an official posi- 
tion which brings me into contact with all the evil arising 
from the abuse of alcoholic excess. My whole spare time 
is spent in working in what I believe to be the worst slums 
in England. I am a Commissioner of Boy Scouts. I run 
a troop of 70 slum boys. I have 16 other troops under my 
control. So perhaps ‘‘T. Kyle Dawson” will consider I 
am worth consideration. I believe alcoholic drink to be a 
good thing in moderation. I am convinced that your 
fanatical teetotalers confuse cause and effect, and that by 
their utterly misguided crusades they do far more harm than 

good and alienate the sympathy of reasonable men. 

Yours truly, 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 

Sir,—The advantage of having a total abstainer as a 
servant or employé is that you can always depend on him 
to be up to work, whereas there is always the danger of 
a moderate drinker being incapable of work at the most 
critical and vital moment, because ‘‘he has met some 
friends ”’, or it is ‘‘ his mother-in-law’s birthday ”’, or some 
other excuse for taking too much, even if he is in ordinary 
times comparatively sober. 

In the case of coachmen, engine drivers, and chauffeurs 
it is a matter of life or death if the man has alcohol in 
him. 

In Russia, before vodka was stopped, Tartar coach- 
men got higher wages than Christians, because the Tartars 
are Mahommedans and, therefore, consider alcohol drink- 
ing a sin. : 

Whom would your readers who advocate the use of alcohol 
prefer to drive out their children (especially during the 
Christmas holidays or a bank holiday), a total abstainer 
or a man who drinks beer? 


| 
| 
| | 

| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| T. 
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Look at the appalling railway accidents which happen 
during holiday times. Also, at what point does sobriety 
change into drunkenness? At one glass, two glasses, three 
glasses of alcohol ? 

The total abstainer has no alcohol in his system; the 
man who takes one glass a day has a trace of alcohol; 


and so on to the man who is soaked in alcohol. Where 
draw the line? 
Yours, etc., 
ABSTAINER. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
1 November 1916. 

Sir,—'* Every man must either support this custom (of 
drinking wine, beer, etc.) by observance or oppose it by 
abstention; he cannot escape making a choice, and for the 
consequences of that choice he must remain responsible ’’. 

These solemn words form the last paragraph of Mr. 
Adkins’s letter last week. 

A drinker takes, say, a pint at breakfast and a pint and 
a half at eleven o’clock and a quart or so at dinner. And 
then no more till the afternoon, and half a gallon at 
supper. His descendants (in spirit), lacking the capacity 
of the great man, spend the night in the police station, 
and Jones, who drinks perhaps a glass of beer at lunch 
and a little weak whisky and water with his dinner, is 
held responsible for the pains and penalties which fall to 
the lot of our big drinker. 

Mrs. Jones has a cup of tea in the early morning and 
ene or two at half-past four, but she must answer for the 
nerves, naggings, and ill-temper of the peasant whose 
brown pot is ‘ drawing”? on her hob all day long. 

Hodge himself eats meat once a week, and he is charge- 
able with the aches and pains of Sir Gorgius who lunches 
daily at the Savoy and dines at the Ritz. 

Is it not a simple and convenient code ? 
not, however, the original inventor. 

Grant Allen (or was it Stevenson?) tells the story of the 
rich and gluttonous toper who bought the digestion of the 
penniless but hungry and thirsty youth and of the dire con- 
sequences which befell the poor young man. 

We, alas! are not to be paid for our vicarious respon- 
sibilities. 


Mr. Adkins is 


I am, yours, ete., 
A WINE-BIBBER. 


THE CASE AGAINST GERMAN MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
30 October 1916. 

S1r,—Reluctantly I am being driven to the conclusion— 
reluctantly because I prefer Wagner’s ‘‘ Valkyrie’ to ‘*‘ My 
Young Man” and ‘‘ Tommy, make room for your Uncle, 
there’s a little dear’”’—that Mr. Holbrooke is right and 
that the German-music public here are wrong. They 
argue, “‘ Let us reserve German music—it is too good to 
do without’, But, if we are to enjoy German music, why 
on earth should we not, likewise, enjoy and study German 
literature? Is that not also ‘‘ too good to do without ”’? 

Then there is the German language—which is also the 
language of the Austrians, against whom we are not em- 
bittered, for we know they are but the poor dupes of Ger- 
many, as are the Turks—is not the German language ‘‘ too 
good to do without ’’? 

Moreover, is there not a great deal in the German system 
of education that is ‘‘ too good to do without’’? And is 
there not a good deal in German science and efficiency 
generally that is ‘* too good to do without ’’? 

But if we plead for the reservation of German music, 
German literature, the German language, German educa- 
tion, German efficiency, and many more German things 
besides, what becomes of our resolve to cut and burn the 
German cancer out of our national system? We shall 
never do that whilst our musical public reserves German 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| country. 
| thing German, we shall end by retaining most thing 


| musicians—Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, amongst others 


music, our literary public German literature, our educa- | 


tional authorities German education and the German lan- 
guage. We shall no more get Germany out of our system 
by such half-measures than we shall overcome the mighty 


strength of the German armies by voluntary recruiting 
and by the letting our young men bolt away from mij, 
tary service and hide under tribunal umbrellas or women! | 
petticoats, SIR, — 

There is only one way of winning the war and the peaq ie 
after the war, and that is by making a clean sweep of thgga its OW 
Germans and all their subtle influences and works in thiggphe Ger 
If we are to retain this thing German and thygmese - 
eally lo 


German. 
Yours, 
Str. LEONARDs, 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 
54, Piccadilly, W., 
31 October 1916. 
Sir,—Mr. Holbrooke should have called his articles ‘* Thy 
Case for English Music ”’, for which there is a very strong 


Sir,— 
case, as Mr. Runciman ceaselessly and powerfully insisted our 
in the Sarurpay Review. Its neglect by English people thing ™ 


a scandal. But that is no excuse for the abject caricatuy 


articles 
of patriotism which would exclude some of the greatest ¢ 


questior 


mus 
from English concert-rooms and theatres. Presumably, i 1 trust 
Greece were to join the Germans, Mr. Holbrooke woul as you 


forbid the reading of Homer in any English school. Wout 
he admire the German Government if it forbade the readiy 
of Victor Hugo in Germany? I do not know whether i 
does, but I do know that the Germans did not ignore the 
Shakespeare tercentenary, though no doubt they observed i 
in an anti-English way. They would. Mr. Holbroolt 
would make us inferior to the Boches! We shall not wis 


musical 


the war by keeping out great music by whatever county, hg 
It is sheer childishness. 
Mr. Holbrooke might learn a lesson from the parsi whol 
who, when taken to task for sanctioning a hymn write 
by a supposed unorthodox person, said that if the Dail i : 
wrote a good hymn he would sing it in church. yt 
I am, yours obediently, ;' 
Haroip Hones. 
Wagne 
he had 
To the Editor of the SarurDAay REVIEW. mainly 
Grosvenor Hotel, Chester, to spea 
28 October 1910. & work, 
Str,—In my opinion England is not a musical county ]§ pedant: 
like Germany, and I sympathise with the big nationé 
writers like Mr. Holbrooke and Mr. Bax, who live in suc the res 
an unappreciative atmosphere. war Wi 
Every country has “ what it wants”’. Germany has fig the gl 
orchestras and opera-houses, and England has music-hall§ univers 
and plenty of them. If rich men like Oswald Stoll aij Som 
Sir Thomas Beecham cared to spend their money in thi] front, 
direction, they could soon alter the taste, and give the™ went t 
British public something better than revues and_ shodij§ experic 
ballads, but they will not make any money by so doing. fortify’ 
Yours truly, items 
G. L. Courrnay. ing ov 
ing ar 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. “sa 
24 October 1910 
Sir,—Mr. Joseph Holbrooke is in the position of om ee 
who cuts off his nose to spite his face. By all means bring of all 
out our English music, but, at the same time, must to try 
who deny ourselves so much make further sacrifice? Mus isin, 
we forgo the peace that slowly falls from the eterni ae 
| beauty of Beethoven? thing 
Let us indeed think well of our gifted men, but neei le 
_ we reject the genius of Beethoven and the loveliness af elon 
Schumann? It is surely a blind narrowness that would Wh 
judge these men of yesterday by the horrors of to-day. prose 
““Music is the echo of life heard in beauty.’ 
| leave us, to whom music is a sweet healing and a balm, © Shake 
this beauty which is of no nationality, but which 1. 
divine. 
Yours truly, gid 
of tre 


N. 
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ber 1916, 
inal To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
frees mik, The Halt, Leeds, 
women! 25 October 1916. 

Sir,—I do not agree with Mr. Holbrooke’s article on 
‘erman music. If this country has taken so little interest 
, its own musicians as he seeks to prove it is evident that 
he German muse is better for this country, and they 
serve the present condition of things. No country 
serving a name behaves in such a fashion to anything it 
eally loves. Britons are not musical. 

Yours, etc., 
Davip GreiG. 


1 the 
yeep of thy 
rks in thig 
1 and thy 


ost thing 


SONARDS, 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAay REvIEW. 


Greyhouse Birkenhead, 
1 November 1916. 
Sir,—It is time we had some strong, honest criticism 
on our musical world. The Saturpay has not had any- 
thing more refreshing about our music than Mr. Holbrooke’s 
articles even from the late John Runciman. One asks the 
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the musical works of any of his fellow countrymen famous ? 
| trust you will publish many more articles of the kind, 
gs you do not rely on musical advertisements to feed your 
musical column. 
Yours very truly, 

Vincent BAILY. 


Sir,—Music, in its truest form, is the most spiritual of 
all the arts; it requires no words, no concrete picture; it 
js man’s most direct and fervent way of promulgating the 
beauties of an abstract idea. To label music as of a pecu- 
liar nationality because it is written by a particular com- 
poser is to look at the subject from a very narrow point 
of view. Surely most of the finest music of the world is 
absolutely international and independent in character. 
Wagner may have been the bitterest enemy of France, but 
he had nothing of weight to say against French music, 
mainly because—apart from Chopin—they had no music 
| to speak of. The shaft of his scorn in his only controversial 
[Bwork, ‘‘ The Meistersingers”’, was directed against the 

county {M pedants of his own people, and when he tried to write 

musicdf national music, such as marches dedicated to the Kaiser, 
» in sui the result was appalling. Are we, then, because we are at 
war with one pest-heap of barbarous autocracy, to be denied 

has fine the glories inspired in a genius by the beauties of a 
sic-halls,& universe ? 

Stoll anf Some time ago I was given six days’ leave from the 
in that front, and on the afternoon before returning to France | 
vive th went to a concert at the Queen’s Hall. And I can say from 
shoddy experience that to a true lover of music there was no more 

doing. § fortifying tonic to be had that afternoon than two of the 

items of that concert. One was Elgar’s ‘ Carillon’, cry- 

RTNAY. Ming out the intensely smouldering spirit of Belgium, wait- 
ing and praying for a righteous revenge; the other was 

Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, wherein is such a throb- 
bing joy of life, such gladness in the freedom of existence 
as is, I believe, nowhere to be found in other mortal music. 
Here, in one hour’s enjoyment, was concentrated the essence 
of all we are fighting for. And I believe that if we were 
‘o try to avoid the petty side issues that are continually 
arising, and give our minds more fully to the great and 
broad principles exemplified, not only in music but in every- 
thing else, by men and the ideas of men, we could over- 
step many of the small obstacles that beset our paths, and 
make with good swinging strides towards our goal. 

What has Germany produced in art? Nothing. In 
prose literature? Practically nothing. In poetry Goethe 
Was a second-rate genius in comparison with Milton, 
Shakespeare, and Dante. Her purely national music we 
dislike, even as we dislike her social nature. But like 
very other people in the world she has produced one kind 
of treasure, immortal and absolutely international. In 
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question—where is the British conductor who has made | 


spite of all the sayings of all the modern enthusiasts, the 
great majority of musicians admit in their heart of hearts 
that the equal of Beethoven has never yet risen. Wagner 
also, in his sphere, is a master, but he is perhaps too 
recent for true appreciation. 

A large drop of the elusive secret is melody. Melody is 
the true inspiration of the genius. Craftsmanship is its 
application, according to the famous definition. Which, 
by the way, goes to prove that this one is only a half-truth, 
as most epigrammatical definitions are. What is wrong 
with a great many of our modern musicians is an excess 
of craftsmanship, so overlaying the fine gold within that 
not for an instant are we allowed the merest glimpse of 
the sparkling gem that must live in every true work. So 
wonderfully is the covering laid on that we are tempted at 
times to the unholy thought that there is no gem there at 
all. And music without inspiration is like having a cold 
bath immediately after lunch. 

The only other line in which Germany has a claim to 
international distinction is science. Here we have at once 
adopted the best of her ideas, machines, and drugs. We 
are urged to buy a certain medicine because it is made 
in England and is the exact imitation of a German 
favourite. Must we also, if we wish to derive joy and 
strength from one of the masterpieces of the world, ask 
Sir Henry Wood to arrange the Prelude to “ Lohengrin ”’ 
that we may have an imitation of it on the bagpipes ? 

Please let us still have the best of the world’s music in 
these days when we most truly require the best of every- 
thing. 

Yours faithfully, 
James Lewis Pucn. 


REPENTANCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Corby Rectory, Keitering, 
25 October 1916. 

Sir,—May I refer to your correspondent’s letter under 
the above heading in your issue of 21st inst. ? 

‘“‘The National Mission”, he says, “is ill-timed and 
misplaced’. I do not see any other time suggested. Am 
1 assuming too much if I say your correspondent does not 
think such a Mission necessary? May I point out that not 
only to the bishops, but to a very large number of clergy 
and laity, this war emphasises the need of the Mission ? 
Personally, I think it takes the place of an illness or crisis 
in the individual life, when one is apt to think seriously; 
but, striking out the war altogether, was there not need 
of repentance and hope? I have every reason to believe 
there was, and is, and this is an opinion I have found 
shared by very many, for I personally come into contact 
with very many, and I am not referring to Press thought 
or articles. The war, so I think, has pulled us up as a 
nation; and we have had before us similar instances of a 
serious crisis giving food for serious thought. If, then, 
this is a fact, confirmed on many sides, that our nation 
was drifting away morally and religiously, the present 
crisis is a serious call, and am I wrong in saying—if the 
above fact is admitted—what is its use apart from inter- 
cession? ‘* We believe”’, says your correspondent, ‘* we 
have right on our side”. I admit it; but war does not 
take away sin; if it did, the world ought to be purged from 
it. It is not a case of saints fighting against sinners; but 
surely we regard the war as the call on a highly blessed 
and privileged country to awaken out of slumber, and in 
and through this war to ‘‘ set her house in order ”’. 

Do not let us look too much at material strength and 
help, but rather at our spiritual defects; repentance and 
hope were understood in the past, and will be understood 
and rewarded in the present crisis, and will help in the 
“more effective way of carrying oh the war’’, helped by 
greater than mere material powers. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. C.T.F. 


| 
| 
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REVIEWS. “ er know not, if save in this, such gift be alloy scott 
o man, 
POETS AND VERSIFIERS. That out of three sounds he frame, not a fouy 
“ an Evening in My Library among the English Poets.” sound, but a star.”’ 
idge. Lane. 3s. 6d.net. 
| These lines come from the poet who, according to 
| Coleridge, “will live by the ‘Gallop from Gia 
| e e is no nd the ‘ a 
cherish the delusion that they can write poetry. Many 
of them think it worth while to get printed and sent  Gificulties of Browning’s style, and this is in acco s 
out for review collections of verse or worse which are | ance with the spirit of the day. No reader is expec ai 
duly noted under the heading “‘ Poetry . Here is the | to take any trouble with his author, and the spleng poets 
beginning of a poem from one of them : | resources of the English language must be restrict gown 
r | for those who have never taken the slightest pains 
I always knew what sort of weather : acquire it. Yet we must admit that simplicity go 
We were going to have, | with greatness, and we must say that we approve, 
For Cynthia never wore her feather | Mr. Coleridge’s protest against the cult of violen 
When the weather would be bad. | horror, and strong language which is popular no 
| adays. People who call each other a ‘‘ closhy put 


‘‘ For when the days were warm and bright 
Cynthia wore her feather ; 
Sometimes black and sometimes white, 
The colour doesn’t count whatever.’’ 


This kind of verse was unknown in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Then facility or self-confidence 
was not so common. No voyager in verse would 
exclaim, in the spirit of Alexander Selkirk : 


‘* I can rhyme on all themes of the day ; 
My skill there is none can dispute : 
I know all the subjects that pay; 
I’m the bard of the saint and the brute’’. 


Cynthias of the kind just noted have, we imagine, no 
great repute; but now, as in former years, a respect- 
able class of versifiers appeals to its sales, and argues 
—we translate an epigram of ancient Rome: 


‘* Some say that I am not a poet: 
I am: the booksellers all know it’’. 


Forster’s Education Act has produced an enormous 
body of new readers. There is a great deal more than 
there was of public taste, and most of it is very bad. 
Classic works are, it may be said, bought in immense 
quantities, but are they read? Are they not rather, in 
the literal and metaphorical sense of the word, shelved? 
At a farmer’s ordinary in a rural inn a sporting gentle- 
man quoted the jingle about the length of the months. 
‘‘There you are, a-coming over me again with your 
Shakespeare ’’’, was the reply. 
ignorance, like his house, is his castle, and difficult to 
penetrate ; but it is time that some guidance was offered 
concerning what everybody is supposed to know. 
Why should great men be defamed, and vulgar twaddle 
tolerated from everyone who can get it printed? In 
this anarchic age we have no pre-eminent critics to 
speak with authority, such as Matthew Arnold, and 
any effort towards the cultivation of taste is welcome. 
Mr. Coleridge bears a name revered in English poetry ; 
he writes clearly and decisively, without pedantry, and 
adds copious quotations from the poets he considers 
worthy of regard. He is best known as a contro- 
versialist, and the spirit of controversy, which makes 
a man perfectly sure of his own opinions, and apt in 
denunciation of those held by other people, is reflected 
in his pages. He brings to view a good deal of verse 
that is little known, especially from America, and the 
reader can gather from him a store of information, 
mostly sound, concerning poets whose names are 
familiar, but whose work is not. We make a dis- 
tinction between verse and poetry. Verse may be no 
more than a singularly neat and clever way of saying 
a thing; it may be graceful and affecting, pretty or 
tender. But poetry is something higher. Quite apart 
from its moral value, it is an exaltation of the human 
spirit. It holds a magic far beyond the value of the 
words of which it is composed. It makes something 
which psychology cannot explain; it is the noblest 
energy of the mind of man. 


An_ Englishman’s | 


and a ‘‘ bloody liar’’ are not fit for the hill of P, 
nassus. Their place is somewhere in the boggy grow 
below. Poetry which is classic has a dual perfectig 
of form and matter, and the Muses are strange 
ironic in their gifts and denials. Mrs. Browning, wi 
all the true fervour of a poet, lacked, except in ky 
wonderful sonnet sequence, that polish of technig 
which belongs to many inferior practitioners. Th 
never reach even the middle point of her inspiratiqy 
but they never rhyme ‘‘ angels’’ with ‘‘ candles" 
Mr. Coleridge has evidently a feeling for the two gre 
languages which stand behind English, and this maby 
us wonder why he does not see that the Sapphi 
metre will not do in English. Bliss Carman, he note 
avoided it in his translation of Sappho. Of course i 
did, for he must have been aware of the rare ani 
unprosperous attempts made to use it in English. & 
astonishing verdict, which almost makes us close \, 
Coleridge’s book, is that concerning Landor. ‘‘ Mast 
of a very splendid prose, his excursions into poety 
do nothing to enhance his fame’’. Landor’s perfer, 
clear-cut gems of poetry remind us, as we said awh 
since, of the Greek Anthology, and any competet 
critic would, we think, be justified in a desire to fe 
the bumps of a guide to taste who did not see thé 
many an exquisite piece of Landor is high poetry. 


‘* Past ruin’d Ilion Helen lives, 
Alcestis rises from the shades; 
Verse calls them forth; ’tis verse that gives 
Immortal youth to mortal maids ’’. 


So wrote Landor, and his ‘* mortal maids’ ar 
enshrined for ever in the kingdom of poetry. Hi 
conciseness is a gift of the classic training; he deak 
in no shambling rows of wordy anapests. 

To Hood’s serious verse Mr. Coleridge pays i 
welcome tribute, for it has been unduly submerged it 
his fun-making. Swinburne and Rossetti used t 
discuss whether he was really a great poet. Th 
‘* Bridge of Sighs ’’ is wonderful, but is it not a litt 
too clever in its technique, too fantastic to carry it 
real burden of feeling? Poe did not think so; bi 
Poe was ever daring in the same path, getting emotiet 
out of quaint surprises of language. There are othe! 
things on which Hood’s claim is more securely based 
especially a sonnet on King Lear. We notice with 
pleasure that there is a word of praise for Hartley 
Coleridge, the most human of the Lakers; but th 
book is somewhat meagre in its references to bi 
great father, whose wizardry has been right) 
emphasised by recent criticism. On the other hang 
the fair and chaste muse of Christina Rossetti 
mistress of a lovely simplicity, is lauded as it shoul 
be. A worthy writer preferred Mrs. Hemans. 
had the public with him, but he was wrong. Twi 
poems on the dog who watched his master’s body # 
Helvellyn are cited and compared, Scott’s and Words 
worth’s. Though Mr. Coleridge is a little unfair 
the former, we think his criticism is just on the whole 
We notice, however, that Wordsworth revels in th 
vivid present tense, which is seldom a success, and that 
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Scott has a feeling for effective place-names, which 
Wordsworth does not show. No book of this kind is 
complete without an affirmation of Scott’s mastery of 
the lyric; perhaps, however, Mr. Coleridge takes this 
for granted, or implies it. 
for music, we think that it is possible to go beyond the 
rule that ‘‘the words used should all be simple, 
ordinary words, that cannot be mistaken for other 
ones”. The fact is, 
consonants are not so easy to sing as others, and that 
poets never think of such restrictions when they sit 
down to write. 
should describe Poe’s vision of ‘‘ The Conqueror 
Worm ”’ as ‘‘a fine example of an inspired poem with- 
out finish ’’. 
which Poe wrote was carefully finished. 
sudden inspiration, but deliberate revision, that led 


him to 


As for the writing of songs 


that certain collocations of 
We do not know why Mr. Coleridge 


We believe that everything of mark 
It was no 


‘* the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome’’. 


We are glad to see a good word for Aldrich, a par- 
ticularly graceful writer in verse as in prose, and a 
hint that Longfellow wrote much better stuff than his 
“Excelsior ’’. Indeed, at his best he was a true poet; 
but that was not when he was deep in the morality 
which produces familiar quotations. It was when he 
wrote of his friend Hawthorne: 


“ Ah! who shall lift that wand of magic power, 
And the lost clew regain? 
The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain! ”’ 


Oliver Wendell Holmes was not, as an historian of 
American literature once declared, an epoch-making 
person, though a charming man and an excellent hand 
at occasional verse. Since Mr. Coleridge dwells on 
the negro ballads of America, we think he might have 
had a word to say for our own splendid store of 
ballads, ‘‘ Chevy Chase ’’ and the like, which, com- 
pared with the muse of the Swanee River, are as 
strong wine is to treacle. 

Edward FitzGerald’s paraphrase from ‘‘ Omar 
Khayyam ’’ is recognised here as the most successful 
single poem of the nineteenth century. Knowing no 
Persian, Mr. Coleridge does not get beyond regarding 
it at its face value as a glorification of enjoyment 
because life is so futile and inscrutable. Yet if we do 
not know Persian, we can learn from those that do, 
who have long since dwelt on the deeper meaning of 
the poet or poets. The whole series of quatrains is, 
Dr. R. A. Nicholson has told us, much nearer an 
anthology than the work of a single man. The 
quatrain Mr. Coleridge quotes, ending with 


‘*Man’s forgiveness give—and take!”’ 


is not Omar’s audacity. That striking thought 
belongs to the strange recluse who, being dead, yet 
speaks his protest against the burdens of human 
personality in the inscription on his tombstone: ‘‘ It 
is He that hath made us, and not we ourselves ’’. 

Mr. Coleridge does well in saying a word concerning 
the extravagancies of latter-day criticism, which did 
much to ruin the career of Stephen Phillips. Lauded 
one day to the skies as the writer of the finest thing 
since Lear ’’, and derided or ignored the next, what 
chance has a poet to keep his head? Critics who 
Write in the hurry of to-day cannot, perhaps, be 
expected to exercise mature judgments, and some of 
them seem to rejoice in verse which owes nothing to 
the great traditions of the past. That was not the 
way of Tennyson, to whom Mr. Coleridge pays a just 
and unstinted tribute. Tennyson links us with 
Coleridge, Keats, Wordsworth, Milton, and the 
greatest of all names in letters, Shakespeare. It is 
well to remind readers of the sheer loveliness of the 
dialogue in the last act of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ’’ 
between Lorenzo and Jessica, which begins : 


_explain the language of Taliesin. 


‘* The moon shines bright; in such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise’’. 


Beautiful, indeed, the whole passage is, but familiar, 
we trust, to all who love poetry. But at the very out- 
set of his dramatic career, in a comedy of double 
intrigue which is neither strong nor original, Shake- 
speare had already shown his unsurpassable command 
of metre and language: witness these lines from the 
Gentlemen of Verona ’’: 


‘‘ The current that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know’st, being stopp’d, impatiently doth rage ; 
But when his fair course is not hindered 
He makes sweet music with the enamell’d stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage; 
And so by many winding nooks he strays, 
With willing sport, to the wild ocean. 
Then let me go, and hinder not my course : 
I’ll be as patient as a gentle stream, 
And make a pastime of each weary step, 
Till the last step have brought me to my love; 
And there I’ll rest, as after much turmoil 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium.’’ 


‘* Turmoil’’: there is the heavy pause of laborious 
weariness, succeeded by the liquid beauty of the last 


line. 


TALIESIN. 


“The Text of the Book of Taliesin.” Reproduced and 
Edited by J. Gwenogvryn Evans. Lilanbedrog, N. 
Wales. Issued to Subscribers only. 

“ Poems from the Book of Taliesin.” Edited, amended, 
and translated by the same. Tremvan, Llanbedrog, 
N. Wales. 

(REVIEWED BY JUDGE Evans.) 


O discuss Taliesin and his works is to invite con- 
troversy. That he wrote Welsh poetry of a 

high order centuries ago is a fact upon which critics, 
commentators, and biographers are agreed. As to his 
parentage, his place of birth and burial, the period in 
which he lived, and the correct text of his poetry, 
opinion has been almost hopelessly divided. If we turn 
to those two landmarks in the history of Welsh litera- 
ture—viz.: the ‘‘Myfyrian Archaiology’’ and the 
‘Iolo MSS.’’, we shall find in the former (Vol. II.) 
that Aneurin is stated to have lived from a.D. 520 to 
A.D. 560, and Taliesin’s period is given as from A.D. 520 
to A.D. 570. If we then turn to the works of both 


| poets in the same volume we shall not fail to notice 


that the explanatory notes used to elucidate the text 
of Aneurin are far in excess of those required to 
The latter is 
treated as being as clear as that of Gwalchmai 
(1150—1190) and the acknowledged poets of the 
twelfth century. The Iolo MSS. contain a life 
of Taliesin as uncritical as it is romantic, and 
recount his seizure by Irish marauders, his escape in 
a coracle to the weir of Gwynddo, where Elphin, son 
of Urien Rheged, Prince of Gower, rescues him, taking 
him thence to the Court of King Arthur at Caerleon- 
upon-Usk. Needless to say, the distinction of being 
Taliesin’s Rheged has been claimed upon very slight 
grounds for many places from beyond the Scotch 
border to Glamorganshire. The Iolo MSS. cite a 
couplet from Taliesin’s poetry : 


‘*Chwareis yn Llychwr; 
Cysgais yn mhorphor.’’ (Kad Goddew.) 
. (I have played in Llougher : I have slept in purple.) 


But Dr. Evans gives quite another reading : 
‘* Gwarieis yn Ilychvor: I played in the lagoons of the 


Sta ; 
Cysceis ym-Horffor: I slept at Pulford ’’. 


— | | 
| | 
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Each reading supports a different and perhaps equally 
erroneous theory of the poet’s life. 

This, the ninth of the series of old Welsh text-books, 
is an attempt to restore the text of a great bardic 
poet, to provide a translation, and incidentally to fix 
the period in which he lived. The text and the poems, 
with a translation, are given in separate volumes, the 
former reproducing ‘‘ all the features of the original, 
both in collotype facsimile and in typography ’’, so 
that ‘‘ every worker can thus examine the materials in 
the earliest known form and in his own workshop ’’. 

When did Taliesin live? Was it as early as the 
sixth, or as late as the twelfth century? He was not 
‘only known as a poet—the chief singer of his time— 
but also reputed to be the possessor of large magical 
powers. In his ‘‘ Polyolbion’’ Drayton refers to 
him as: 


‘‘ That Taliesin which made the rivers dance, 
And in his rapture raised the mountains from their 
trance ’’. 


This poetic flight expressed a common opinion 
derived from medieval times. In an uncritical age 
there existed a tendency amongst the Welsh-speaking 
people to accept the sixth century as a golden period 
of magic and song, in which Taliesin, Merlin, Aneurin, 
and other poets flourished. There is no direct or con- 
vincing proof in support of the theory that Taliesin 
lived in that century. His true period must be ascer- 
tained, if possible, from the evidence furnished by the 
allusions contained in his poetry to contemporary 
events, and from his language and style. Since the 
days of Stephens, the distinguished author of ‘‘ The 
Literature of the Kymry ’’, a more searching examina- 
tion of the facts, assertions, and extant documents 
relating to the early Welsh poets and to the evidence 
gleaned from relevant manuscripts has modified and 
corrected many erroneous or unfounded views which 
once prevailed. The contributions embodying the 
results of such work show much zeal, industry, and 
acumen. Amongst them this, the latest, endeavour 
towards clearing up the mystery surrounding Taliesin 
and the problems contained in his manuscripts will 
take a worthy place. 

Dr. Gwenogvryn Evans set out with the assumption 
that the poet belonged to the sixth century. A closer 
examination of the known manuscripts and facts made 
him modify this opinion and adopt the theory that the 
early manuscript of the poems had been worked upon 
by a twelfth century hand. Further study shattered 
this view and caused him to burn all his own writings, 
the labour of years, made to support or test his later 
theory. This heroic action left him free to begin his 
inquiry de novo. Finally, after a long and minute 
examination of the Taliesin manuscripts, he came to 
the conclusion that the poet flourished in the twelfth, 
and not in the sixth century, and was contemporary 
with Kynddel, Gwalchmai, and Owein Gwynedd. This 
on the evidence appears to be the only tenable con- 
clusion. 

The determination of this question was the least of 
the burdens undertaken. The text of the Peniarth 
MS. (now in the National Library of Wales) was so 
corrupt that Dr. Evans is driven to exclaim: ‘‘ Taliesin 
provides pitfalls enough to ruin the reputation of a 
thousand Academicians ’’. Nevertheless, he persevered 
with his task, and the Book of Taliesin is presented as 
truly as in the original manuscript. Students of 
ancient Welsh literature owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Evans for this reproduction of the original with all its 
features. Concerning the Poems, as amended and 
translated, he must expect to find, as doubtless he does, 
much difference of opinion. The emendations, correc- 
tions, and ‘‘ scribal errors’? make a vast array, and 
indicate what labour has been spent on the text. Dr. 
Evans is .too experienced to assume that his emenda- 
tions and translations can or will be accepted as 
final; but he is entitled to say that he has gone with 
his torch over the whole obscure ground and prepared 
it for future explorers, and that is high praise. The 


poetry of this early singer who sang before the Mug 
of England had raised her voice is worthy of all th 
care and labour given to its elucidation and preseryg. 
tion. 


ONCE A MONTH. 


The “Nineteenth Century’? this month has several importan 
articles. Mr. Henry Wilson Fox leads off with “‘ A Platform fy 
an Imperial Party.” He explains that “the main politica 
problem of to-day is to reconcile a democratic control of Imperial 
affairs with a steady pursuit of a well-conceived Imperial policy”, 
Most of the defects we recognise and deplore can be traced to the 
neglect of elementary principles in our national affairs. Laboy 
and employers have to come to a new understanding. We mus 
extend the lessons we have learnt in the field of war to the fieli 
of production. Mr. Fox proceeds to set down the aims, first o 
Home, and, secondly, of Imperial Policy under a few brie 
headings. We hope to return to his survey. Brigadier-Cenerq 
Stone offers an enlightening parallel between King Constantine 
of Greece and Frederick William III. of Prussia. Will th 
former complete the parallel by endorsing the will of the peopl 
as expressed through the mouth of the Provisional Government 
of M. Venizelos? He has vacillated and dealt with treaty 
obligations just as Frederick did. ; 


The “Fortnightly,” though, of course, various aspects of the 
war are its chief theme, gives some space to other subjects 
Mr. J. A. R. Marriott begins a study of ‘‘ English History and 
Shakespeare.”’. He writes as an historian, not as a specialist 
in Shakespeare, and he goes to Dowden (why “ Mr. Dowden ” }} 
for the ethical moral of the Chronicle Plays. His summary of 
Shakespeare’s personal views is more judicious than some we 
have seen. Professor Foster Watson gets happily beyond 
the average eulogist in his ‘‘ Richard Hakluyt and his Debt to 
Spain”, and writes with a knowledge of educational movements 
which is unusual. Dr. Brudenell Carter discussing ‘‘ Science 
and Education ” has some very sound remarks on the develop. 
ment and care of the senses in the young, and there is much to 
be said for the amount of school education in science which he 
advocates. Mr. Gosse is by turns vivid, poetical and practical 
in his ‘“ Reims Revisited,” Mr. Joseph Szebenyei enlightens w 
on a little-known subject in “ The Austro-Hungarian Army”, 
and many readers should be grateful for the “ History of the 
War ’”’, with maps on an understandable scale, which conclude 
the number. Dr. E. J. Dillon begins it with an article dis 
cussing the activities of Roumania,and foreseeing that blowwhich 
has fallen on a front where the Allied position is not so “* secure 
as our Press would have us believe ”’. 

The “Cornhill” this month begins with ‘‘ Flyleaves; or 
Tales of a Flying Patrol, B.E.F., 1915’, which gives a 
very interesting insight into the work of our aviators. The 
perpetual dangers which they surmount are vividly exhibited. 
We find an account of an aeroplane in a thunderstorm, 
and pleasantly easy and humorous descriptions of work on 
terra firma, which includes censoring letters and persuading 
people toeat frog. On “Squires and Trade in Olden Times” Mr. 
A. G. Bradley is somewhat discursive, but suggests some searching 
queries as to the fashions of the present and the past. Lady 
Poore’s view of “ A Highland Anzac ”’ is slight but effective. 
“The Brink of Acheron ” is a story of war in earlier days which 
Mr. Claude Benson makes quite exciting; while in ‘ Lost 
Horses’ Mr. R. T. Coryndon takes us to Africa and the strange 
ways of horses which seem maliciously human. Miss Beatrice 
Harraden’s view of ‘‘ What our Soldiers Read ” holds no great 
surprises, being largely concerned with popular novelists. 
There are, however, soldiers who care for good literature, and 
insist on having it. We learn that the society novel is never 
read—soldiers are happier than reviewers—and that a certain 
amount of books are in demand because they have been 
** filmed ”’. 


In the “ National Review’? Mr. Maxse continues his treachant 
campaign against the dodgers and palterers of politics. The 
** Episodes of the Month ” include an excellent map to illustrate 
the Somme offensive and some amply justified ridicule of those 
silly persons who prophesy Germany’s collapse by some pat- 
ticular month. He devotes some space to the anomalies 
revealed in the King case at Bow Street. Chief stress is, 
however, laid in a separate article on the ‘ opportune warning 
of Mr. Lloyd George,”’ which reached the world through the 
United Press of America at the end of September. We did 
not ask for intervention at the beginning of the war ; we do not 
wantit now. Bukarest’s article on ““A Country which does not 
Advertise,’ should reduce the general ignorance of Roumania, 
which, with an area equal to that of England and Wales, has 
a population not much greater than that of London. 

Varieties in the number are provided by an interesting 
article on ‘ Crabs,’ by Miss Marion Black-Hawkins, and 4 
pleasant eulogy of Captain Marryat, by Mr. H. C. Biron. 
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A Good Investment 
for WAR SAVINGS 


is afforded by a Scottish Widows Fund En™ 
dowment Assurance. Besides providing for 
old age, and for dependants in the event of 
earlier death, a further advantage is secured | 
in the rebate on Income Tax (with a maximum 
rate of 3/- in the £) which is allowed up to | 
one-sixth of income in most cases. It should 
be remembered also that the full amount of 
the Policy is at all times ready to meet the 
continually increasing Death Duties. | 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the United Kingdem. 
The whole profits belong to the Policyholders. 
FUNDS: CLAIMS PAID: 
22 MILLIONS. 44 MILLIONS. 


Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 


London Offices : 
28, Cornhill, E.C., and 17, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


RI | 


‘NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


because of its 
AGE, - MAGNITUDE, - RESERVE STRENGTH, 
PROFIT YIELD, - ALERTNESS, - & ECONOMY 
The Outstanding 
British 
Life Office. 
Write for Prespectus to The Secretary, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH, 


or te any Branch Office ef the Society. J 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortages.} ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 
Chief Office: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 


James SHEPHEARD, Esq.,Chairman. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor, Deputy Chairman. 


H. J. Bracey, Esq. Rt. Hon. C. E. H. Hosxovuse, M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Sir Jonn Jarprnxg, Bt., K.C.1.E., M.P. 
Capt. Hon. E. A. Firzroy, M.P. C. E. Verwon Rutter, Esq. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amour.< 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment } 
at death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
oa Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPARY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £94,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - &126,000,000 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and Engineering 
Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Scholarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS bought and sold. Best cash 
prices. Catalogues sent post free—R. ATKINSON, 
97 Sunderland Road, Fores Hill, S.E. 
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GLAISHER’S ere CATALOGUE of BOOK BARGAINS 
NOW READY. Post free on application to 
WILLIAM GLAISHER (Limited), 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LOND 


All Books are in New Condition as when originally eel No.second-hand 
books kept. 


sides and front of finely pane 
ticularly graceful specimen, soundly constructed 
and 


AN INEXPENSIVE 
CHINA CABINET 


at Waring Gillow’ 


A China Cabinet in Mahegeny of Adams design, 


led glass. A par- 


Price £12:5:0 


164-180, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


THE BEST REMEDY 
KNOWN FOR 


COUGHS, 
COLDS, 


Asthma, Bronchitis. 


\\_ Always ask for a 


(a Safeguard your Health with 


J.Collis Brownes 


Cute short attacks of SPASMS, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 

A true palliative in NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT. 


Acts like a charm in 
DIARRHGA, COLIC, and 
other bowel complaints. 


COLLIS BROWNE 


Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/-, 5/- 


1-" 20 
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THE 


SATURDAY 
REVIEW 


Tim desire for a relief once in the week from the crushing materialism of the 


time, and from intellectual and spiritual starvation, has probably never 
been so keenly felt before, alike by soldiers on active service and by civilian 
workers at home; and there was never a greater need than that which exists 
to-day to revise and correct views and impressions got by hasty and desultory 
reading during the week. 


It is the particular field and the duty of a weekly Review to aid the public in 
these directions. This is the constant aim of the SatTuRDAY Review; and that 
it meets with wide approval is shown by the spontaneous remarks made from time 
to time in its Correspondence Columns. 


“The vigour and ability which make your paper a_ perpetual 
inspiration to every loyal Englishman who reads it.’’—10 June 1916. 


“ Sir William Robertson Nicoll often reminds his readers of a Golden 
Age that it [the Sarurpay Review] had, but in my time it has never been 
so good as it is now.”—10 June 1916. 


“* Your paper is always a joy to me, and its fair statement of the events a perpetual 
consolation in these days of exaggeration and pessimism.”’—11 March 1916. 

““ There is no paper which has stood throughout the war more consistently than 
the SaTtuRDAY ReEvIEw for clear thinking, genuine patriotism and sound morality.” — 
8 April 1916. 

“ Without flattery, the Sarurpay Review has a wide outlook and is ready to 
think over new ideas on their merits.” —4 March 1916. 

“* As an old reader of many years’ standing of the Saturpay REviEw may I be 
allawed to say that I have seldom read a more admirable number. . . .”—19 February 
1916. 

“ It would be hard indeed to find more lucid and instructive articles on the war 
than those of ‘ Vieille Moustache.’”—15 January 1916. 

“ May I take leave to say how much we here in the club of this station [Taunggyi} 
look forward week by week to Vieille Moustache’s ‘Appreciation.’ It seems to me 
almost the one sane and reasonable criticism of the war. . . .”—15 July 1916. 

“I read the *‘ Morning Post’ every day and the Saturpay REVIEW every week— 
which except aman do faithfully, he cannot call himself educated. . . .”—11 December 
1915. 


“* The one decent bit of literature in the Mess.”°—18 November 1915. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY 


Yearly Subscription : United Kingdom, {1 8s. 2d. 
Abroad, fi 10s. 4d. An Edition is 
published cach week im time for the Foreign and 
Colomal Mails. 


10 King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


WHY YOU SHOULD READ 
The Pall Mall Gazette 


BECAUSE the secret of its Great and 
Rapidly Extending Influence is that its pre- 
dominant feature is NEWS. 

It covers in a bright, crisp and easily found 
manner every important happening. 

Readers of the “Pall Mall Gazette” 
can rest assured that they are missing nothing 
that matters, whether it be foreign, home, 
colonial, financial, sporting or legal news. 

The lawyer will find the Cause List in the 
Final Edition every evening. 

Other features are the Woman's Page, and 
the notes on Literature, Music, Art and the 
Drama. 

THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
to the ‘* Pall Mall Gazette” are as follows:— 


Per Quarter Per Annum 


Special Edition 099 119 0 
Final Night War (late fee) 013 0 2120 
ABROAD 

013 0 2120 


Special Editi 
Final Night War (late fee) 016 3 38 6 

The Special Edition will be sent for any less period pro rata— 
oa is, for 9d. per week prepaid; the faP Noche War for 
1/- per week. 


Pall M all Gazette 


Publishing Office: 25 TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
LAMB "' Family Hotel, whieh is situated close to the Cathedral. 
ODERATE TEAMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


Visitors enjoy every Hotel 
HYDRO Cemfort, with the Baths 
and Amusements of a 
Hydre at mederate cest. 


ARTHUR LOVELL’S 
WORKS 


ARS VIVENDI (The Book of Vigorous Life) 6th Edition, 2/- net 
DEEP BREATHING 3rd Edition, 1/6 ., 
CONCENTRATION 4th Edition, 2/- ., 
MEDITATION (The Book of Clear Thinking) Bi- ., 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., London, E.C, 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY = aie W are 


Onited Kingdom. br 
£ed 
One Year ... 18 2 
Halj Year ... - O14 1 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 


Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW may also be obtained any 
or Newsagent, but owing to the shortage of paper resulting 
from the Government's restriction of imports it is advisable to give 
tefnite instructions. By so ordering readers of the REVIEW very 
yo tomy assist in the economy of paper. 
Should any difficulty be Y the Manager would be to 


i 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
NOVEMBER. 


A PLATFORM FOR AN IMPERIAL PARTY. By Henry Wilson Fox. 

y rancis Piggott (/ate C/ ief Just ce of Hong Kone 

KING CONSTANTINE OF GREECE AND FREDERIC K WILLIAM JI1 OF 

PRUSSIA: A PARALLEL? By Brigadier-General F. G. Stone. 

DANTE'S APPEAL FS c A K.C.V.0. 
y the Right Rev. Bishop Boyd Carpenter, K.C.V. 

THE LATEST IRISH PROFLEM. By D.C. athbury. 

CASTLES INTHE AIR AT CHARING CROSS. Py Captain G. 8. C. Swinton. 

TWELVE Captain Milka AFMY. ff ) 

y a pe et. (French Officer of Liaison 

THE NEW EDUCATION. By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

THE COMING ORDER IN THE CHURCH OF ( HRIST- II. 


By Miss Picton-Turbervill. 
S OME POETS OF TO-DAY. S. P. B. Mais. 
THE RAILWAY PROBLEM SOLVED. H. M. Hy ndman. 
FIGHTING IN FI ANDERS IN 1793-1794: FROM THE DIAI OF CHARLES 
HOTHAM, COLDSTREAM GUARDS ‘conciuded). By Mrs. Stir’ q 
WILSON OR HUGHES? ‘PREPAREDNESS’ AS THE GREAT ELECTIO 
ISSUE. By Williem George FitzGerald. (Ignatius Phayre) 
THE ECONOMICS OF JAMES J. HILL. By Moreton Frewenr. 
MI TTELEUROPA AND THE MEANING OF pact. 
y 


London : Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., | New-street Square. 


THE SOUL OF RUSSIA 


Edited by WINIFRED STEPHENS 


With 20 Plates in colour. Crown 4to. Price 10/6 net 


Contributions by the most emincat Russien 
artists and authors, translated into English, 
and by well-known English writers. The 
volume suggests the whole range of Russian 
Art and Poetry. It will belp the English to 
study intelligently the attractive and complex 
subject of Russia and the Russians. All 
profits arising from the book will be devoted 
to the aid of Russian Refugees. 


FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION TO 


MACMILLAN AND CoO., LIMITED, LONDON 


Before Making an Investment, 
LARGE or SMALL, 
CONSULT 


“THe 100 Best 


INVESTMENTS,” 


QUARTERLY SUPPLEMENT. 


Containing a Special Survey of the Field of 
Investment. 


The above work gives the latest details of 100 
specially selected securities covering the whole 
available field of investment. These range from the 
various forms of Government Loans, both short and 
long-dated, to the shares of Shipping Companies 
yielding up to 15 per cent. Each security chosen 
has been selected as the best investment of its class. 


In addition to the informative introductory 

article the volume contains valuable Yield 

and other Tables, Hints on the recovery of 
Income Tax, etc. 


Past free on receipt of 4d., from the Publishers, 


The British, Foreign & Colonial Corporation, Ltd., Investment 
Bankers, 57 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW 


General Literature 
THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 
Barrack Room Ballads The Seven Seas 
Departmental Ditties The Five Nations 


Crown 8vo. Buckram. Gilt top. 6s. each. Feap. 8vo. 
Limp Lambskin. Gilt edges 5s. net each. Bound in Cloth. 
Gilttop. 4s.6d.neteachh THE SERVICEEDJTION. In 
Eight Volumes. Square Fcap. 8vo. Gilttop. 2s. 6d. net each. 


RAYMOND ; OR LIFE AND DEATH 


By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. | 
CLOUD AND SILVER 
A New Volume of Essays. By E. V. Lucas. Fcap. 8vo. 


5s. net. 


*‘ All Mr. Lucas’s rare quilities of refined humour and delicate 
grace of style are in evidence in this welcome little volume.”’ 
—Daily Graphic. 
** All the old charm and delicacy and fragrance are here."’ 
— Observer. 


LONDON REVISITED 


By E. V. Lucas. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by 


Horace Mann Livens, and 16 in Monotone. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 

THE WRACK OF THE STORM 
By Maurice Maeterlinck. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


[Second Edition. 
THE VINDICATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


By Harold Begbie. With Portraits of King Edward VII., 
Lord Haldane, and Lord Fisher. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


[Second Edition. 
MEMORIES OF THE FATHERLAND 


By Anne Topham, Author of ‘‘ Memories of the Kaiser's 
Court.’’ With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL 
LORD BERESFORD 


With 22 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
GLADSTONE’S SPEECHES 
Descriptive Index and Bibliography by A. Tilney Bassett. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND 
RE-UNION 
By Arthur Chandler, M.A., Bishop of Bloemfontein. 
Author of ‘‘ Ara Ceeli.’’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE KING’S HIGH WAY 
By John Oxenham, Author of ‘ Bees in Amber.’’ 
Small pott 8vo, 1s. net. Also in Leather Yapp, 2s. 6d. net. 
BEES IN AMBER 
By John Oxenham. Edition de Luxe. With 8 Illustra- 
tions in Colourby MARY BREDALL. Fcap. 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 
ALL’S WELL 
By John Oxenham. Edition de Luxe. With 8 Illustra- 
tions in Colour by MARY BREDALL. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
NORTHUMBERLAND 


By Joseph Morris. With 32 Illustrations, Maps and 
Plans. Small pott 8vo. Gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 


| 
| 
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most cheerful presents for our soldiers and sailors. 


Fiction & 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 
THE VERMILION BOX 
By E. V. Lucas, Author of ‘‘ Over Bemerton's.’’ 
‘*Mr. Lucas re-assumes the réle of delectable letter writer, 
the people betray their own individuality.''—Daily Telegraph. 
THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTRESS 


By C. N. and A. M. Williamson, Author of “ 
Lightning Conductor."’ 


66 1914 


By John Oxenham, Author of ‘‘ Broken Shackles," 
[Third Editi 


‘* The story is told with exceHent reticence and simple realism 
—Yorkshire Observ 


THE SIDE OF THE ANGELS 
By Basil King, Author of ‘ The Wild Olive.” 
WILLIAM, BY THE GRACE OF GOD 


By Marjorie Bowen, Author of ‘‘ I Will Maintain.” 


Ne 


W: 
SALT AND SAVOUR as 
By Mrs. A. Sidgwick, Author of ‘* The Severins.”’ (N 


‘* We like this book so much that we should be glad if everyboj 
could read it to get a clear idea of what we are fighting f 
Mrs. Sidgwick’s pen, in describing modern Germany, has p 
formed a great national service.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘‘Of extraordinary merit and interest. Mrs. Sidgwick 
never written with such reality and passion.’’—British Weekly 


Bob: 

THE GUIDING THREAD Som 

By Beatrice Harraden, Author of ‘Ships that Ps ti 

in the Night.’’ [Second Edition B: 

*‘ The story is full of quaint and original characters, and is tol 

with all the quaintness and charm which made the success dj —— 
‘Ships that Pass in the Night.’'’—Daily Graphic. 
THE AFFAIR ON THE ISLAND 

By H. B. Marriott Watson, Author of ‘‘ As It Chanced” Th 

THE GAMESTERS this 
occu 


By H. C. Bailey, Author of ‘‘ The Sea Captain.” 
‘‘ There is always breeziness and a fine sense of adventure aboagm S0€ 
Mr. Bailey.""—Daily Graphic. Fren 


MADAME PRINCE 
By W. Pett Ridge, Author of,‘‘ Nine to Six-Thirty.” of $ 
APRIL FOLLY form 
By St. John Lucas, Author of ‘‘ The First Round.” _ 

r 

THE TEMPERAMENT OF aes 
THOMASINA Sail 
By Lucy Nicholson. thei: 
THE GREAT TRADITION day, 
By Katharine Fullerton Gerould. xp the 
‘A work of very high type, showing a rane gift for the dissectiam and 


of motive and the illumination of character.’’—Oxford Chronich@® Ger; 


OLGA BARDEL dey 
By Stacy Aumonier. io 
Aumonier has many incidental good things and Plac 
things. His book is promising and remarkable.”’ _ ia add 
—Manchester Guardia. 
AUNT JANE if 
By Jennette Lee, Author of ‘* Betty Harris."’ a fi 
THE ADVENTURES OF JUDITH LEE 4 
By Richard Marsh. 
THE WAR WEDDING of { 
By Cc. N. and A. M. Williamson. 2s. 6d. net. lost 
(Third Edition. con 
day 
METHUEN’S 1s. BOOKS 
Millions of these books have been sold. Thousands have been sent to the Front, and they make the best "and tio 
of 
Please send for a list and choose books for your soldier and sailor friends. Ro 
an 
wi 
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